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LMOST three years ago Pennsylvania 
had a population of 7,665,111, and it 
seems rather certain that by this time it is 
well above eight millions, which is a little 
more than the entire United States con- 
tained one hundred years ago at a time 
when we were engaged in the seccond war 
with Great Britain. 

There is a very common notion that the 
Keystone State owes much of its eminence 
to the fact that it has a preponderating 
foreign element which is working for those 
of native birth. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Less than nineteen per 
cent. of our population in 1910 was foreign 
born, and a very large proportion of the 
total was to be found in the two largest 
cities and in a few industrial districts. The 
fact is that Pennsylvania still holds its 
position as a State where Americanism 
prevails. 

It is quite true that we have a consider- 
able population born of foreign parents or 
of one foreign parent. That is the case 
everywhere, and if we go back far enough 
will include all the white people in the 
country. But it is interesting that more 
than half of our people are native whites of 
native parentage. What seems a good deal 
more important is that more than ninety 
per cent. of those born in the United States 
and living here in 1910 were born in this 
State. This is a matter not only of con- 
gratulation, but indicates how large have 
been the local opportunities: for the grow- 
ing up sons and daughters of the State com- 
pared with those in New England and New 
York, who are apt to fly West at the first 
opportunity. 

There is no State in the country north of 
the Potomac and Ohio where so many of 
the native born residents are of old State 
stock. People do not leave Pennsylvania in 
large numbers simply because there is no 
inducement to do so. There.is plenty of 
opportunity right here. It is notable that 
we receive each year a very important addi- 
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tion to our population from the West and 
South as well as from across the water. 

It is hard to believe that the white popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania is now considerably 
larger than that of the eleven States which 
tried to secede some fifty years ago and 
which put up a game fight for four years. 
It is also interesting to learn that women 
are at a premium here, as there are 106 
males to every 100 females, which is prob- 
ably the reason that militant suffragettes 
make such little headway here. Women 
have their pick of the men here, and that is 
of more importance than getting such a 
bauble as a vote.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Mr. Coxueap tells this story, which 
brought satisfaction to him and is full of 
suggestion. At a conference of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement at Kansas 
City, Fred B. Smith, who was presiding, 
asked the delegates to give their names and 
the cities which they represented. Mine 
was given along with the rest. At the close 
of the session a gentleman hurried over to 
me and said, “Is this Mr. George T. Cox- 
head, formerly of Topeka?” I smiled as I 
replied in the affirmative, for thirty long 
years had passed since I had left Topeka. 
As he grasped my hand he said, “I have 
been anxious to meet you for many years, 
as I feel that I owe all I am in life to you.” 
He then related this story. “I went to 
Topeka a poor boy from the country. Un- 
able to find work, my money gave out, and 
hungry, homeless, friendless and in utter 
despair, I was on my way to the river to 
drown myself, when I chanced to pass the 
little Young Men’s Christian Association, 
where you were the Secretary. You acted 
the part of a friend to me, provided me with 
board in a Christian home, found employ- 
ment for me, invited me to the young men’s 
meeting, where I found Christ. I feel that 
under God I owe everything to you and I 
am glad of the opportunity of thanking you 
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for giving me a start in life.” “What are 
you now, a business man?” I asked. “ No,” 
he said, “I am pastor of a Methodist 
Church of 600 members in Kansas.”— 
Association Men. 


MarKING time will kill a man much more 
quickly than marching at a quick step. In 
war times I remember to have seen a man 
tied to a tree and forced to mark time, with 
a guard over him to prod. He could mark 
time as slowly as he pleased, only he had to 
keep at it. I thought the man would die. 
He could have marched twice as long with- 
out fatigue. The teacher who marks time 
is the one with nervous prostration. There 
is life and elasticity in progress. It is 
better for the blood, for the nerves, for the 
digestion, to have something a-doing. It 
kills any one to teach the same this year 
that she did last. The one who has a per- 
fect method, a perfect scheme of devices, 
is liable to break down early for lack of the 
elasticity of progress. Don’t mark time.— 
Canadian Teacher. 


AGAIN we direct our readers’ attention 
to the fact that the smaller the child under 
discussion is the longer are the words edu- 
cational philosophers use concerning him. 
For instance, let one look at these in a 
meditative manner: Biologic, genethic, 


anthropology, psychiatric, orthophrenic, , 


auto education, functional activity, anthro- 
pometrical, motor reaction, stimuli associa- 
tion, tracts, tectile-thermic, stereognostic, 
psycho-physics, periodicity, visual-muscular 
motor adaption. All these words are from 
an article published not long ago. Again 
we quote from the great treasury of Saxon 
words, the Bible: “ And all the people went 
their way to eat and to drink, and to send 
portions, and to make great mirth, because 
they had understood the words that were 
declared unto them.” “Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge ?”—Western School Journal. 


A story is told of two great generals in 
the American Civil War. During General 
Sherman’s last campaign in the South, 
certain changes in commanders were made. 


General Howard was placed at the head of 


a special division. Soon after this the war 
closed, and there was to be a grand review 
of the army at Washington. The night 
before the review Sherman sent for 
Howard, and said: “ The political friends 
of the officer you succeeded are determined 
that he shall ride at the head of the corps, 
and I want you to help me out.” “It is 
my command,” said Howard, “and I am 
entitled to ride at its head.” “Of course 





you are,” replied Sherman, “you led the 
men through Georgia and the Carolinas; 
but, Howard, you are a Christian, and can 
stand the disappointment.” “If you put it 
on that ground,” said Howard, “there is 
but one answer. Let him ride at the head 
of the corps.” “Yes, let him have the 
honor,” said Sherman; “ but you will report 
to me at nine o’clock, and will ride by my 
side at the head of the army.” Howard 
protested, but his commander’s orders were 
positive. So in the grand review, the man 
who had yielded his rights had a place of 
higher honor at the head of the whole 
army. 


THE leading field crops of Pennsylvania, 
in the order of their importance, as judged 
by value, are: Hay and forage, $45,624,000; 
corn, $27,331,000; wheat, $22,921,000; oats, 
$14,422,000; potatoes, $11,974,000; tobacco, 
$3,926,000; buckwheat, $2,896,000, and rye, 
$2,674,000. In total acreage and value the 
cereals exceed hay and forage, having 
slightly less than one and one-half times 
the acreage of the entire hay and forage 
crop, and showing more than one and one- 
half times its value. Of hay and forage 
the combined crops of “timothy alone” 
and “timothy and clover mixed” consti- 
tute, in both acreage and value, about nine- 
tenths of the entire crop. Of the “ sundry 
crop” potatoes and tobacco are the most 
important. Although potatoes had in 1909 
an acreage only slightly less than rye, the 
value of the crop was more than four times 
as great; while tobacco, with an acreage 
little more than one-seventh that of rye, 
shows a value almost one and one-half 
times as great. In average value per acre, 
corn ($19.80 for 30.1 bushels) exceeds the 
other cereals, and wheat is a close second, 
while buckwheat and rye are less than one- 
half, and oats approximately two-thirds as 
great as corn in that respect. The aver- 
age value per acre of hay and forage is 
about three-fourths that of corn and less 
than one-third that of potatoes. 


Kinc Georce, of England, has caused the 
following letter to be sent by his private 
secretary Lord Knollys, to F. C. Brading, 
secretary of the Scripture Gift Mission: 
“Dear Sir: I have had the honor of sub- 
mitting your letter of the 15th inst. to the 
King and am directed to inform you in 
reply it is quite true that he promised Queen 
Alexandra as long ago as 1881 that he 
would read a chapter of the Bible daily, and 
that he has ever since adhered to this 
promise. Yours very truly, Knollys.” The 
pledge exacted by the Queen and its keep- 
ing by her royal son are both creditable. 
Three decades of daily Bible reading can 
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hardly have failed to make George V. a 
better man than he otherwise would have 
been, and also a wiser monarch.—Christian 
Work. 


SUPERINTENDENT JULIA Ryper, of Mich- 
igan, has secured from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from the State 
Agricultural College a supply of agricultural 
bulletins for the rural schools of the county 
and is urging that these bulletins be used 
not only by the pupils but also by the 
patrons of the schools. This is a step in 
the direction of making rural school libra- 
ries also community libraries, which they 
some day will be. 


Ho.ianp affords a good example of 
public-school progress in the important 
matter of attendance. In 1900 about 3 in 
every hundred children did not receive 
instruction; in 1904 the number had gone 
down to 2 in every thousand; in 1908 it was 
I to a thousand; and more recently the 
inspector at Nijmegen was able to announce 
that there were no children of 13 or 14 
years who could not read and write. 


It is easy to drive a wholesome truth so 
hard that its usefulness is gone. We are 
seeking to show a friend some truth that he 
is missing; we talk patiently with him until 
it is evident that he sees the truth and is 
ready to act on it. That is the time for us 
to drop the matter, and show our confidence 
in his right spirit and good sense. But no, 
we are not satisfied to leave it then; we 
hang on just a few minutes longer to make 
sure that he understands, and that he com- 
mits himself inescapably to our position; 
and in that last moment or two we drive 
him beyond his endurance, antagonize, 
repel, and make it well-nigh impossible for 
him to do what he would easily have done 
had we only stopped short of that last un- 
bearable driving. Going too far, we have 
undone all the good that we had done. Let 
us remember the advice of the machinist: 
“Don’t screw bolts and nuts hard enough to 
strip their threads.” 


THE man who is most to be wanted for 
positions of trust is the one who does not 
work for mere selfish gain, but for the love 


of the task. If he does his work for love 


of it, and not out of consideration alone 
for the result, he will serve his own inter- 
ests best, for he will do his work well and 
thereby make himself indispensable to his 
employer; and when the time comes to 
cheose a man for a higher position, the 
choice will likely fall upon him who has 
done his work well. I have sometimes 


SOME SORT OF USEFUL WORK. 
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found it difficult to find the right men for 
the government service. There are plenty 
of men to fill every job, but few who want 
the job for its own sake. This applies 
equally in business. There are too many 
who seek work for the salary alone. As a 
result, sometimes, if they are well paid, 
they will commit acts for which they would 
not otherwise be responsible. The new 
order that is coming to the fore in the 
business world does not seek this kind of 
man. It is looking for the man who will 


work for the satisfaction of work well done 

For him 

_ opportunities.—President 
t. 


—for the joy of achievement. 
there are 
W. H. Ta 


Days and weeks of instruction are given 
to the greatest common divisor and to four- 
story complex fraction monstrosities; but 
never a word about the soil, the growth of 
crops which make the farm life possible, or 
trees, shrubs, and flowers which may make 
the farm home so beautiful. The country 
school has undoubtedly been a considerable 
factor in the mighty exodus from the farms 
to the villages and cities. It is time that a 
halt and an about face be called in the great 
procession. The possibilities of comfort, 
freedom, and health; of competence and 
happiness; of the dignity and beauty of 
labor as connected with farm life, should 
be exploited in the country schools. Fill 
the curriculum with material having to do 
with country life, and give the business 
processes of city and village a rest. They 
need it, and so do the children—Canadian 
Teacher. 


Tue Creator adapts every human being 
to some sort of useful work. Find out 
what that is in your case. Test yourself. 
See what you like, the kind of activity you 
take to, and in which you have the most 
efficiency, and to which you most happily 
respond. Do not allow anyone else to select 
your life-calling for you, not even your 
parents nor your rich uncle. You do not 
have to be in a hurry, nor to make a half- 
baked decision. Wait. Think it over. Give 
yourself time to mature. But still, keep it 
always in mind and go on carefully inspect- 
ing yourself. Perhaps you are made to be 
a farmer, and the outdoor exercise and the 
dealing with plants and animals appeals 
most to you. In that case let no one induce 
you to be a bank clerk. Maybe you are a 
born wood-carver, or a merchant, or a 
writer, or a teacher, or a railroad-man, or 
this or that. Somewhere in this big world 
your place is waiting for you, your own 
task and its reward is calling. As they say 
that preachers should be “ called of God,” so 
should every man and woman be, for any 
task—Woman’s World. 
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WIN your pupils’ hearts: if you would 
guide their minds. So far as I know there 
is only one sure way of getting a lazy pupil 
to study, and that is to win his affection. 
You can, of course, force him to study, by 
punishment, demerit marks, etc. But such 
study will amount to very little. It will be 
more a form than anything else. He will 
not feel any interest in the lesson. And 
without interest in a subject not much can 
be learned about it. But for the sake of the 
Teacher whom he loves, and whom he tries 
to please, the most indolent and otherwise 
indifferent pupil will become a diligent and 
zealous student, and so in time also become 
interested in the study for its own sake. 
Love is a wonderful help to the Teacher in 
many ways, and it is surprising that it is not 
utilized more; especially as the heart of the 
average school-boy and school-girl is very 
susceptible and easy to win. Try it. In- 
stead of scolding and punishing try loving 
your most troublesome pupils. Don’t only 
pretend; for they will discover it at once. 
Get yourself really to love them, and see 
how quickly and whole-heartedly they will 
respond. And it will bring its own reward 
with it in more ways than one. The very 
effort to win their love will sweeten your 
own heart, and bring to you many joys and 
much happiness such as can spring from no 
other source but love—Rev. J. Max Hark. 


Every one has been interested in the 
wonderful work being done in Panama in 
the construction of the canal. Startling as 
have been the results of the work of the 
engineers and builders, the work of the 
Sanitary Department has been even more 
wonderful. In a region noted as the most 
unhealthful in the world, in which our pre- 
decessors, the French, were unable to suc- 
ceed because they could not keep the 
workers alive, American Army surgeons, 
by the use of scientific facts known to all, 
have succeeded in lowering the death-rate 
among American residents far below that 
of our most favored American commu- 
nities. According to Colonel Gorgas, the 
chief sanitary officer of the Canal Zone, 
who recently discussed this question in The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the death-rate for I9II among IO0,- 
489 Americans was only 4.48 per thousand. 
While this result has been mainly due to 
the control of yellow fever and malaria, 
and while it is true that the American 
population consisted of picked individuals, 
largely of educated men and women in the 
prime of life, yet even with all these condi- 
tions recognized, the record is a remarkable 
one, and is probably without a rival. And 
all this, says Colonel Gorgas, has been ac- 
complished at an expense averaging one 





cent per day for each individual. If this 
result can be secured at this cost in the 
centre of a tropical jungle, what would 
not a similar expenditure do for our Amer- 
ican cities? One cent a day is what the 
average American pays for a daily news- 
paper. It is one-fifth the cost of one five- 
cent cigar. It is one-fifth the price of a 
daily street-car ride. It is one-fifth the 
cost of admission to a moving picture 
show. It is one-fifth of what we pay for 
a glass of soda-water or a package of 
chewing-gum. Who would say that the 
expenditure of this amount would be any 
burden to this rich and extravagant nation? 
And yet it is the cost of life itself. Is one 
cent a day too much to pay to protect the 
life and health of an American citizen? 


THE following verses are by Prof. John 
L. Schroy, one of the assistant school 
superintendents of Philadelphia, in The 
Journal of Education: 


GIVE US A PLACE TO PLAY. 
“Git out!” yells the cop, “’r I’ll soon put a 


stop 
To ye’r nerve rackin’ din by runnin’ you in. _ 
You won’t play on the street when I’m on this 


eat, 

So chase y’urself hence. Git away from that 
fence!” 

And the cop, he’s the law, an’ we've got to 


obey, 
But he won't tell us what ’r where we can play. 


“Git out!” yells the man when we kick his 
ash can. 

Then he calls us vile toughs, an’ villains and 
roughs, 

An’ names if I said would knock mother dead. 

We run all our might to get out of his sight, 

And bump into people, who kick us away 

An’ — but don’t mention a place we can 
play. 


" * out of the way!” yells a man. with a 
ray, 

As he nearly runs down my chum, Billy 
Brown; 

He raises his whip, and then all of us skip, 

But we only change streets, for where else 
can we go 

To escape cops and drivers—does anyone 
know? 


As a rule, German children of all classes 
are treated as children and taught the ele- 
mentary virtue of obedience. Das Recht 
des Kinds is a new cry with some of the 
people, but, nevertheless, Germany is one 
of the remaining civilized countries where 
the elders still have rights and privileges. 
I heard of an English woman the other 
day, who said that she had never eaten the 
wing of a chicken because when she was 
young it was always given to the older 
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people, and now that she was old it was 
saved for the children. If she lived in 
Germany, she would still have a chance, 
provided she kept away from a small, loud 
set who in all matters of education and 
morality would like to turn the world up- 
side down. In most German homes the 
noisy, spoilt American child would not be 
endured for a moment, and the little tyrant 
of a French family would be taught its 
place to the comfort and advantage of all 
concerned. I have dined with a large 
family where eight young ones of various 
ages sat at an overflow table and did not 
disturb their elders by a sound. It was 
not because the elders were harsh or the 
young folks repressed, but because Ger- 
many teaches its youth to behave. The 
little girls still drop you a pretty, old- 
fashioned courtesy when they greet you. 
The little boys, if you are staying in the 
house with them, come and shake hands at 
unexpected times—when they arrive from 
school, for instance, and before they go 
out for a walk. They play the same games 
as English children, and 'I need hardly say 
that they are brought up on the same fairy 
stories, because many of our favorites 
come from Germany.—Dr. L. K. Hirsh- 
berg, in Christian Intelligencer. 


WriTInG in the March “Century” of 
“The Kind of a Man Woodrow Wilson 
Is,” W. S. McAdoo, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee of 1912, 
thus describes the new President’s deter- 
mination in overcoming natural handicaps: 
A man who has observed the world 
shrewdly said: “Woodrow Wilson is a 
handsome man, but he made himself so. 
Nature set out to make him ugly.” What- 
ever the judgment as to Mr. Wilson’s 
pulchritude, it is certainly true that he has 
made his own face. The handsome, gray- 
blue eyes and the iong jaw were given him 
by nature, but the firm mouth, the strong 
lines of the face, the keen but kindly look 
of the eyes, the thoughtful but untroubled 
brow—all these Mr. Wilson has put into 
his own face by long years of self-mastery 
and mastery of difficult and arduous tasks. 

Those who have known him for many 
years know that his mind, his character, 
and even his physique are largely self- 
produced. When a young man he was 
rather nervous and easily tired. In the 
first years of his teaching, a lecture to a 
small class would so exhaust him that 
he would sometimes have to lie down and 
rest. So it was at thirty; but at fifty-six 
he can speak most of the day and far into 
the night, sleep on a railway train, and do 
the same thing the next day and the next 
through weeks of political campaigning. 


PEACE FOR A HUNDRED YEARS. 
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At thirty he was almost delicate in health, 
a fifty-six he is absolutely sound and 
well. 


RAILROAD transportation along modern 
lines is the secret of the future develop- 
ment of China, says a writer in the Century. 
With it will come the modernization of 
China itself, the education of the people, 
the development of natural resources, the 
exploitation of industrial opportunity, the 
safety of the land from political or other 
disturbances, and immunity from success- 
ful armed invasion. In its wake will follow 
trade and commerce of every description. 
It is transportation, and that alone, which 
will destroy the Vision of the Great Wall, 
stir to its depths the Chinese mind, and 
transform the attitude of racial immuta- 
bility into one of receptiveness. 


For almost one hundred years there has 
been peace between the United States and 
Great Britain. There have been occasions 
for quarreling between the two nations— 
the fisheries, the Maine boundary, the 
Oregon boundary, the Alabama claims, the 
Venezuelan boundary—but in every case 
only common sense, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous phrase, has been necessary. Peace- 
ful arbitration has always honorably settled 
the cause of dispute and avoided the shame 
of shedding our brothers’ blood. By far 
the longest “ unscientific” boundary in the 
world divides us from British America. 
It cuts across mountain chains east and 
west, where nature has grooved the inevi- 
table path of men, north and south; and the 
close neighborliness thus enforced by 
geography has thriven and ripened in vast 
trade, in common prosperity, in growing 
esteem. No fort frowns along this line, no 
navies confront each other on the lakes, 
where an example of disarmament by 
agreement has long been set for all the 
world. The principle of arbitration was 
affirmed in the first British-American 
treaty of 1783. It was repeated in the 
treaty of Ghent. Upon the centenary of 
that treaty we hope to renew pledges of 
amity with the other great English-speak- 
ing land. To that distinguished deputation 
of men who have just come hither to com- 
plete arrangements for the international 
festival of a centenary of peace we be- 
speak the most hearty welcome. 


I was reading to-day a letter from a 
man called Tertullian. It was written to 
his school, and the letter is nearly eighteen 
hundred years old. I expect you will 
hardly believe it, but the school was really 
and truly to prepare the scholars to meet 
martyrdom bravely, and not flinch at the 
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suffering. Here is a thing he says: “An 
overfed body may be good for the beasts, 
but it is no use to God.” 

If you are to be plucky and brave, and 
worth while when trouble comes, you must 
keep yourself hard and fit. In Labrador 
we have no penny, blood-curdling novels 
and five editions of a newspaper a day. 
Lots of our boys cannot read and write. 
But they can endure hardness, like good 
soldiers. 

Last winter one boy of fifteen was left 
with two teams of huge wolfish Eskimo 
dogs, while the doctor and his men traveled 
off to kill some deer. He was warned not 
to move, or they would possibly be lost. As 
it happened, the men got parted by heavy 
snow storms, and only found a house fifty 
miles away on the third day after. They 
at once sent a gang of men to look for the 
boy. Do you think he had run away in all 
that long time, and during those dark, cold 
nights? Not a bit of it! He was just 
where they had left him. 

I have had to look death in the face 
once or twice, and there is nothing in the 
world that helps you to keep cool and give 
him the slip like not having the skeleton 
of an impure life to weaken you and 
trouble you. The best thing in the world 
is not gold and silver or food and clothing 
—no, not by a very long way. 

If I left a watchword with you, it 
would be: “Learn to keep your eyes 
open, and to see chances where you can 
be useful.” You will have a life then and 
a career behind you that kings will envy. — 
Dr. Grenfell’s Advice to Boys. 


Eat an apple every day. The ancients 
thought the apple was the especial food of 
the gods, and apple juice was the ambrosial 
nectar to which they resorted to renew their 
youth. Do you know what you are getting 
when you eat an apple? The National 
Horticulturist answers: First, malic acid, 
the property which makes buttermilk so 
healthful; then gallic acid, one of the most 
necessary elements in the human economy ; 
sugar in a form easily digested; albumen in 
its most valuable state. Then you get a 
fragrant gum and phosphorus, a brain and 
nerve food. Apples have a tendency to the 
prevention and cure of dypepsia; they drive 
out the effete matters that cause skin erup- 
tion and are nature’s great cosmetic. Eat 
apples conscientiously, at least one every 
day. 


At the end of a normal life lie the very 
best years of that life. Old age has better 
treasures than all the best of our youth and 
our so-called “prime.” Dr. Gulick writes 
in The Efficient Life: “ Growth in power 
to see and to appreciate and to do should 





increase every year right into old age itself. 
You remember how the old scholar speaks 
in Browning’s By the Fireside: 


My own, confirm me, if we tread 
This pathway back, is it not in pride, 
To think how little we dreamed it led 
To an age so blest that by its side 
Youth seems the waste indeed? 


The ever-increasing riches of life in 
Christ are our guarantee of an old age that 
grows better and better. Then “the in- 
crease of God” is steadily ours. Then our 
path “shineth more and more.” How 
eagerly we may look forward in him to 
the ripening fulness of our communion and 
fellowship with him as the body’s hold 
grows weaker and weaker. All the best 
that we have had in Christ is still ours, 
with still better things in him ready for 
his revealing to us day by day. Then it is 
that God’s own word, “ Even to old age I 
am he, and even to hoar hairs will I carry 
you,” takes on a richness of meaning that 
younger years cannot know. 


Who talks of fifty years as the culmi- 
nating point in man’s career? Were all 
the great work performed by men even 
beyond seventy erased from history the 
human race would be bereft of some very 
proud achievements. Jefferson founded a 
university by his own activity after he had 
passed three-score years and ten. John 
Quincy Adams, although he had been Presi- 
dent of the United States and five times a 
foreign Minister, wrought as a Congress- 
man by far his greatest deeds after he was 
sixty-five. His robust father sat in a con- 
stitutional convention when he was almost 
a nonagenarian. Franklin did valiant ser- 
vice in helping to frame the: Constitution 
of the United States after he had turned a 
serene and contented eighty. 

Seventy saw Gladstone so vigorous that 
he was still good for the greatest battle of 
his political life and a premiership. Eng- 
land’s foremost living historian, Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, who is even now complet- 
ing his monumental story of the American 
Revolution, occupied a seat in Parliament 
half a century ago. This brilliant nephew 
of Lord Macaulay has done his best writ- 
ing since reaching seventy. Germany's 
first Emperor, the venerable William, saw 
Waterloo as a soldier, but fifty-five years 
later he was directing armies at Sedan and 
welding an empire after the fall of Paris. 
John Bigelow at fourscore was mentally 
as virile as a boy, and his powers as an 
author were not dimmed. Science is mak- 
ing lives longer than they were in the days 
of our grandfathers, and also far more 
comfortable. The same agency that pro- 
longs bodily vigor will surely lengthen the 
age of man’s most virile mental labor. 
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ATTENTION TO DIRECTIONS. 





BY A. E, WINSHIP. 





HE primal purpose of work in the first 

weeks of the first grade is to have 

the little people learn to attend to direc- 
tions and do as directed. 

This takes precedence to every other 
feature of work. 

Physical activities are most real to them, 
and their best intellectual activity is asso- 
ciated with physical activities. 

Deal with ten children at a time. This 
is an easy number to direct, and it em- 
phasizes the decimal unit. 

“Mary, you are Number One. Number 
One may come and stand back.of the chair, 
facing the front of the room.” 

The teacher will place the chair where 
she wants Mary to stand. To make sure 
that she knows what you want her to do, 
have her tell you before she starts just 
what you want her to do. 

If she cannot tell you what you want 
her to do ask John, or Frank, or Sarah, to 
tell you, and when you find someone who 
has given attention let that one go and 
stand as directed. 

Do not go over there yourself. 

Do not point to the place. 

Do not look at the place. 

Depend entirely upon their giving defi- 
nite attention and upon their doing as 
directed. 

Be in no haste whatever. Take two or 
three or more days, but be sure that every 
child can be Number One, and go promptly 
and stand as directed. The smallest, most 
immature, most careless child must be able 
to do this promptly. Leave nothing more 
to be desired in attention to this direction 
and in its execution. 

You must have Number One so placed 
that ten children can be in a row in an aisle 
wide enough for two to stand side by side. 
If there is no wide aisle, then they must 
stand in the space in front of the desk, in 
which case Number One would have to 
face the side of the room near the chair. 

“John, you are Number Two, and you 
may stand behind Number One.” 

If the work with Number One has been 
well done there need be no time taken with 
the others. 

“Frank, you are Number Three, and you 
may stand behind Number Two.” 

In the same way call out the other seven, 
always speaking of them by number. 

From day to day have different children 
take the number one, two, et al. 

All the children must have been lined up 
in a row of ten. 
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If there are not even tens, then in the last 
ten use some others to complete the ten. 

Indeed, there is a distinct gain in having 
some of each ten, after the first ten, from 
some previous ten, so that there will be a 
little experience to help out. 

“Number One, step forward one step 
with the left foot.” 

Don’t tell which is left and right. 

If Number One puts forth the wrong 
foot say: “ Not that foot, the left foot.” 

“Number Two, step one step forward 
with the left foot.” 

If he has not seen which foot was left in 
the case of Number One ask the class who 
can tell him which foot to step with. 

In one lesson, with patient care, every 
child will get so that he can step forward 
one step with the left foot immediately 
upon hearing the direction. 

The next day, after they know which 
foot is left, say: “ Number Two may step 
to the left of Number One.” If he does 
not go to the left side of Number One ask 
who can tell which side he should have gone. 

One lesson should be adequate for hav- 
ing two, four, six, eight, and ten step to 
the left of one, three, five, seven, and nine. 

At the close of that exercise you should 
be able to direct in one sentence that two, 
four, six, eight, and ten step to the left of 
one, three, five, seven, and nine. 

The next lesson repeat each direction of 
the day before and then, instead of saying 
two, four, et al., say: “ All even numbers 
may step to the left of the odd numbers.” 

Be sure not to say which are even, or 
which are odd. There is no liability that 
the children who have not stepped at all 
will step now. 

If they do not move then repeat the other 
order, two, four, et al., and then tell them 
to step back one, three, et al. Then say: 
“Now the even numbers may step beside 
the odd numbers as before.” 

It will take two or more lessons, pos- 
sibly, but get where they will appreciate 
which are the even numbers. 

Then for one lesson have the even num- 
bers step to the right of the odd numbers. 

Then for a lesson have the odd numbers 
step back to the left of the even numbers. 

Then for a lesson have the odd numbers 
step back to the right of the even numbers. 

As soon as every pupil—every pupil, 
remember—can promptly do as directed 
then have two rows of ten each stand side 
by side, the second ten numbered eleven, 
twelve, etc. 

“One and Eleven, step forward one 
step with the left foot.” Be sure that they 
do it together, absolutely together. Have 
them step back and try it over and over 
until they do it exactly together. 
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“Two and Twelve, step forward one 
step with the left foot.” 

Thus, as far as perfection is secured, 
have the next two, and then the next, until 
all can do as told. 

Then, when they can all do it promptly 
and naturally, say: “ All step forward one 
step with the left foot when I say left.” 
“ Left.” 

In the same way when they have stepped 
forward one step with the left follow it 
with a step with the right when you say 
“ Right.” 

Follow this up day by day until they can 
march absolutely in step. Say “ Left, left, 
left,” etc., and be sure that the left foot 
moves with your word. 

In good weather take them out of doors. 
When that cannot be done go into the hall- 
way. 

Line them all up in two rows and number 
them above twenty, as 21 and 31, 22 and 
32, etc. 

Always keep odd numbers together and 
even numbers together so long as the exer- 
cises are in two rows. 

Use the terms “odd” and “even” 
freely—American Primary Teacher. 


_— 
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BAD INFLUENCE OVER 
OURSELVES. 





T a dinner given to one of our fore- 
most writers a few years ago in New 
York, the guest of honor rose to reply to 
the series of generous tributesewhich had 
been paid to him, and he said that he could 
not quite understand all the noble things 
that had been attributed to him, for he had 
long been in the habit of ascribing his 
successes to the good-will and helpfulness 
of the people who had been so cordial 
toward his efforts, and his failures and 
mistakes he had been accustomed to attrib- 
ute to his own fault. 

Do we not, most of us, think of bad 
influences as proceeding mainly from out- 
side of us? Do we consider the possibility 
of auto-infection or of having our own 
hearts pump up influences and delusions 
which proceed wholly from within and are 
created there? James noted this tendency 
to lay our troubles at the door of some one 
else, and even to attribute our temptations 
to God himself, as he said, “ Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God, but each man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away by his own lust, and enticed.” 
It is quite possible for us to be tempted 
by our own minds more seriously than by 
other people. The early hermits who be- 
took themselves to the deserts where no 
one could cross their path and no one 
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could suggest any sin, suffered more 
tortures of temptation than men who 
stayed back in the world. The whole 
experiment turned out a failure, and they 
had to forsake it. 

An idea, an image, a suggestion, a 
grudge, may arise in our hearts when we 
are quite alone. We nurse it and develop 
it until our whole being is aflame with 
resentment or desire, and yet no one has 
come near us or spoken to us or put any 
influence in our way. Healthy-minded 
people wake up to the reality of this sort 
of thing and just brush it all away as 
something which has proceeded from the 
wrong use of their own brains and can be 
destroyed by the right use of them. There 
comes to us some suggestion which in a 
wholesome state of mind would die out in 
a short time, but in a bad condition we 
incubate it and brood over it until the thing 
influences and dominates our action. We 
create an atmosphere around ourselves, and 
then as we look through it we see every- 
body discolored by it. The world, we 
think, is against us. But most times the 
people around us are not giving us any 
thought at all. The cheerful Sidney Smith 
used to be afflicted with shyness and self- 
consciousness in the presence of others. 
It seemed as if everybody’s eyes were upon 
him and as if they were thinking of him 
every minute, but he discovered that people 
were not paying him a tenth of the atten- 
tion he supposed, and after that he was 
quite free and blithe. If we are very self- 
conscious, people almost have to look at us 
and observe us. 

The inside influences are stronger than 
the outside. We exaggerate the strength 
of outward temptation. In his stout, plain, 
manful epistle, James is not going to lay 
to other men something with ‘which they 
have had nothing to do. The sincere soul 
cannot and will not represent himself as a 
good, innocent, helpless person wishing 
nothing so much as to be right, but pounced 
upon unawares bv evil influences which 
are too much for him. There are masses of 
people who live where the outward envi- 
ronment is too much for them. So long as 
it continues what it is we cannot hope for 
the highest life, but there are other masses 
where nearly everything in the way of out- 
ward temptation is removed, and yet with 
that gone and at a distance the heart still 
rises of itself and goes after it. ; 

The fight with temptation will be a losing 
one until we are shrewd and clear enough 
to know that the severest temptations will 
ever come from within. The Devil is well 
disposed toward letting us think that it 
comes mainly from outside. We ourselves, 
and not other men, are the most formidable 
influences with which we have to cope. 
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With that settled we are in position to put 
up a good fight. But we are all wrong 
when we are growing convinced that the 
trouble comes from others. 

It is sometimes possible to throw off 
within a brief space of a few hours some 
unhealthy mood by facing ourselves down 
and saying to the false influence from 
within that things are not as it represents 
them. Psalmists who had been listening 
too long to the fears and inventions of 
their own hearts would often deliberately 
rise up and rout the whole brood of 
specters and fancies with which their souls 
were being poisoned and make their hearts 
a source of inspiration again under God. 

When we resist this bad influence from 
within it is wonderful how healthy and 
stimulating the presence and even the pres- 
sure of our fellow-men may be. We can- 
not be too thankful for the host of men 
and women who make up the daily life 
around us. We are wrong when we think 
of them mainly as tempting us. What they 
give to us of opportunity and incentive, of 
discipline and truth, makes us their debtors. 
We can never do for them what they have 
done for us. The number of times that 
their good-will, their patience, their readi- 
ness to start us again and forget our de- 
fects has come to our aid, must recall to us 
how often’ we have met and frustrated 
their offering with our own churlish tem- 
per and suspicion. When we create again 
around ourselves the right atmosphere our 
fellow-men will appear to us as bringing 
gifts which we can never repay.—S. 
Times. 


—s 
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WINNING BOYS. 








REV. F. W. BALD. 





5 he personal character of this article is 
due to the author’s attempt to comply 
literally with a request for a recital of his 
“experience in working with boys” to be 
given in a “ practical and concrete form.” 

Three glaring facts convinced me that 
some special endeavor should be made to 
safeguard boys against the evil influences 
with which they are surrounded and give 
them an impulse to attain to the noble 
manhood. 

The first fact was the large number of 
men who were not connected with any 
church. When approached upon the sub- 
ject they admitted that they ought to be 
members. Many of them excused them- 
selves by saying that they should have 
taken the step in their youth, but they 
could not remember that they had at that 
time been definitely challenged. This fact 
cried out loudly, “ Don’t neglect the boys.” 
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The second fact was a man who proved 
himself to be a vice-regent of Satan. He 
was of middle age, a hard drinker, profane, 
a gambler. He kept a combination barber- 
shop, cigar and candy store, pool-room, 
and what not. He had a pleasing per- 
sonality and was very fond of children. 
As he went back and forth between his 
shop and his home he had a pleasant word 
for every child and often gave them candy 
or peanuts. Their friendship for him was 
warm; he called them fondly, “ My boys.” 
The young men who had “ graduated” did 
not frequent his place excepting to play 
pool; but they were under the infatuation 
and he still called them his boys. Fathers 
must have known that he was no fit com- 
panion for their sons, but they too yielded 
to his spell. There were other men, not 
so active in the promotion of evil, but 
devoid of a sense of right. Near the par- 
sonage, was a warehouse platform upon 
which many men congregated. One day 
there were eight or ten sitting upon it, 
swinging their legs and smoking their 
pipes, when a boy of about eight years of 
age approached and stood before them, 
perhaps longingly thinking of the day 
when he would be what these men were 
and do as they were doing. In a little 
while, one handed him his pine. The boy 
took it and put the stem into his mouth. 
The smoke strangled him and as he 
coughed and spit the crowd laughed. But 
when the boy uttered an oath, the crowd 
roared with laughter. 

The third fact was that parents are slow 
to recognize the moral and_ spiritual 
dangers which threaten their boys. They 
admit that there is evil and point to certain 
forms of it with which they are familiar, 
but always imply that the possibility of the 
fall of their sons is remote. And apart 
from conforming to certain conventional 
methods, they do nothing to guard their 
children; and besides are very slow to en- 
courage those who undertake to provide 
safe-guards. Parents have _ repeatedly 
commended the efforts, but there have been, 
few whose enthusiasm opened their pocket- 
books, or constrained them to take part in 
the work. 

I used to think that that town was one 
of the most wicked upon the face of the 
earth. But opportunity for wider observa- 
tion has taught me that if there be a differ- 
ence between various towns and cities, it 
is rather in the manner in which evil is 
propagated than in the degree of evil. 
Boys, like some adults, are adepts in cover- 
ing the real self with a gloss when in the 
presence of their parents, Sunday-school 
teachers and ministers. The real char- 
acter comes to the surface when they are 
together and fear no guardian eye or ear. 
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It is then that those who have been pol- 
luted, pollute others. The presence of evil 
is not always so apparent; but we may 
depend upon it, that no boy who goes upon 
the street or to school, is free from its 
influence. The powers of iniquity work 
in the most unexpected ways and places, 
so that souls that seem to be pure,—that 
ought to be pure because they are growing 
up in Christian homes,—are sometimes 
stained with ugly stains; and only because 
the good has not been presented in a 
manner that is as potent as the presentation 
of evil. 

When these facts were before me, I felt 
that I had seen a vision and heard a call. 
The vision was of boys fortified against 
evil by holding a correct ideal of man- 
hood, by being led in healthful play and 
encouraged to spend their leisure in useful 
occupation. The call was to undertake the 
task of making the vision real. 

It is very difficult to measure or weigh 
the results of influence. But as I call to 
memory the thirty or forty boys who were 
under this special work during about eight 
years, it is plain that the results were large 
if the little time given to it is considered. 

The boys became interested, some in 
electricity, some in music, and all more 
or less in history, economics, manufactures, 
natural science. There were no definite 
courses, only talks and illustration upon a 
subject, as long as it was found interesting. 
And yet two boys constructed electric 
motors; two built surprisingly good steam 
engines out of odds and ends; twenty 
joined a violin class which eventually 
developed an orchestra, with nine members; 
four violins, a cello, a flute, a cornet, a 
trombone and piano, performing music of 
moderate difficulty, with credit. Annually, 
a play was given in the town hall, the 
orchestra furnishing the music. 

Nine of the boys went to higher schools 
and colleges. Of the whole number, all 
are doing well excepting three or four. 
They are members of some church and 
Sunday-school, many of them taking an 
active part. They were regular in Sunday- 
school even during the period when it is 
so natural for boys to drop out. All are 
engaged in some useful occupation. The 
exceptions were boys who persisted in re- 
maining upon the periphery, resisting every 
effort to draw them to the center. The 
parents of one were sure that they could 
train their boy better than the church or 
any other institution. Another was the 
son of a drunkard,- with two brothers who 
were following the example of the father. 

Four of the boys, who though not of age 
by three or four years, had already learned 
to drink and sometimes became intoxicated, 
were materially changed. About the time 
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they arrived at their majority, they took an 
active and influential part in a campaign 
against the saloons. It meant a struggle 
for them, as they understood that to do 
this was to put a barrier between them- 
selves and their friends and also to close 
to them the doors of their old haunts. 
But they were brave and burned their 
bridges behind them. 

The results were to be found beyond 
the immediate circle; for the boys were 
taught to stand strongly for certain 
things. The movement seemed to affect 
some of the men; at least, there was less 
profanity. 

Some of the observant citizens said that 
when compared with those of former times, 
the boys were very different. There were no 
vicious acts; they were manly, they had 
better ideals of manhood. 

Their big brother could not boast of hav- 
ing imparted any considerable knowledge; 
but he had the supreme satisfaction of 
believing that he had helped them to see 
life at a different angle and inspired to 
reach out after a worthy ideal—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


ties 
~~ 


A JUDGE’S PATIENCE REWARDED. 








Jupce Linpsety, of Denver, who won 
fame as the “children’s judge,” simply 
will not believe in bad children. And here 
is one of the best stories to prove that 
point. 

It was that of a thirteen-year-old boy 
who was brought into the juvenile court 
on a charge of truancy. Tim was a bright- 
looking little chap, and the judge ex- 
pected that his kindly admonition would 
bear immediate results, but he was disap- 
pointed, for at the end of the fortnight, 
when Tim was ordered to bring his teach- 
er’s report, in accordance with the system 
organized by Judge Lindsey, he presented 
a sad record of almost continued absence 
from school. 

“You must do better than this,” said the 
judge. 

“Yes, sir,’ was the answer, but at the 
next report there was no improvement. 
“Tim will stay out of school to work,” 
wrote the teacher. 

“Tim,” said Judge Lindsey, looking 
across the table where he always sits with 
cozy informality among the boys brought 
into his court, “don’t you know that if 
your mother was living she’d want you to 
go to school? Your aunt is good to you 
and gives you a home, and vou don’t have 
to work. Now’s the time when you ought 
to be studying. You can work when you 
are a man.” ; 
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“My father’s a man, and he don’t 
work!” blurted out Tim. “He went off 
and left mother an’ me. I guess that’s 
what killed her.” The boy gulped down a 
sob, and the judge said kindly, “ Your 
mother wished you to be a good man, and 
you must begin by obeying the law and 
going to school.” 

Tim’s report still continued to show 
absences from school, and to one report the 
teacher added her opinion that it was hope- 
less to try to keep Tim at his studies. Still 
the judge was not discouraged, and he 
spoke again to the boy, urging him to 
mend his ways, and was answered only by 
an almost sullen stolidity of expression 
which did not seem to promise well. But 
at the end of the next two weeks Tim ap- 
peared with a happy face and a much 
improved report card. 

He pulled a soiled and crumpled paper 
from his pocket and handed it to the 
judge. “I’m goin’ to remember all the 
things you told me, and I’m goin’ to school 
regular, now I got that done,” he said 
with some pride. Judge Lindsey examined 
the paper, which proved to be a receipted 
bill and found that little by little Tim had 
paid $50 for a headstone at his mother’s 
grave. 

“My boy, it that what you’ve been doing 
all these months ?” 

“T wanted her to have a monument, 
judge.” Tim furtively wiped away the 
moisture in his eyes. “She’s done a lot 
for me: that’s all I could do for her now.” 
—George Bleekman. 


— 
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NOT HIS WORK. 


Se eanene people who are afraid of any 

work which in the least oversteps the 
letter of their contract often make much 
trouble for themselves. London Tit Bits 
tells the story of a coachman who received 
a lesson in this line. 

His employer was a great lover of 
flowers and devoted a great deal of his 
time to them. One day, having emptied 
his watering can, he called to his new 
coachman, who was lounging around in 
the sun near by, and asked him to fill it 
and bring it back. 

“Beg pardon, sir, I’m the coachman,” 
said the man touching his hat. 

“Well, that’s all right. Just fill up that 
can.” 

“Beg pardon, sir, I’m the coachman.” 

“Well, well, I know that. Hurry up 
with the can; I want it.” 

The coachman touched his hat and made 
the same reply. Then something dawned 
on the broker. 
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“ Oh,” he said, “ you’re the coachman and 
can’t bring the can. Well, coachman, go 
and have the black span hitched to the 
family carriage and bring it here. Have 
one of the hostlers ride on the box with 
you.” 

The coachman touched his hat respect- 
fully and went. Presently he drove up in 
style. 

“ Now,” said the broker, “ drive to where 
that can is, and you, hostler, pick it up and 
get back on the box, drive around to the 
stable with the coachman, fill the can with 
water, and have him drive you back again.” 

It was done and the can brought back 
filled. 

“ Now, hostler,” continued the broker, 
“you may go. Coachman, remain where 
you are. I may need you again.” 

The coachman saved his dignity, but he 
sat on the seat of that carriage for two 
long hours. 

Many a man has remained stationary on 
one job the greater part of his life, at the 
same pay, because he never showed a dis- 
position to do more than he absolutely was 
obliged to do in order to hold his position. 

Every man should give the best there is 
in him during the hours he has contracted 
to work, if he expects promotion and 
success, and to be honest with his employer. 


The man who does nothing except what’s he 
paid for, 

Will wonder some day what on earth he was 
made for. 


utines 
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WHAT EDUCATION IS FOR. 


BY LAURA H. WILD. 





Are we not, as individuals, guilty of heart- 
less cruelty to our brothers and sisters, in 
allowing them to be disinherited of their share 
in the great treasures of spiritual goods heaped 
up by the labors of past generations? 


M* boy is fifteen. Last year he was at 

the parting of the ways, the dividing 
line between the elementary school and the 
high school. He chose the straight and 
narrow path of course, the high school. He 
could not have imagined himself not doing 
so, for it has been assumed ever since he 
began to go to the kindergarten. However, 
the majority of his class-mates not only 
imagined themselves out in the broad high- 
way free from the restraints of school, but 
they are there, having turned their backs on 
their privileges as if school were a prison- 
house from which to escape. And my own 
boy now begins to question, “ What is the 
use?” “What is it for?” When an alge- 
braic problem tries him and a Latin root 
entangles him, he comes home a cynic, with 
why’s bristling on his tongue. This is nat- 
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ural, a stage to be expected in the develop- 
ment of every boy, but were I not there to 
tell him why, to give him an answer which 
appeals to his reason, I am sure he would 
take matters into his own hands and simply 
stop some day, at any rate like so many 
boys, find himself a job by the end of his 
second year. 

Of course he will go to college. I have 
no fears that he will not keep up the family 
tradition, but were there no family tradi- 
tion I should have fears that an independent 
position in the business world would appeal 
much more strongly than four more years 
of study. I can therefore appreciate some 
of the reasons underlying the great exodus 
of our boys from school before they have 
gone half way through high school, and I 
can especially appreciate some of the dilem- 
mas of the parents who must be hard put to 
it to answer the insistent why’s, if they 
have no scholarly traditions nor any logical 
conceptions of the reasons which have 
actuated school-boards and committees of 
fifteen and educational associations in pre- 
scribing studies. To explain the inexplic- 
able is a difficult task, satisfying to neither 
boy nor parent. 

As for my daughter, she did not ask why 
when she went to college. She simply came 
home one day saying she wanted to go. 
This fanned my pride into a conspicuous 
blaze, and I said to myself, “ Behold, the 
scholarly instincts of the ancestral stock are 
beginning to bud!” But, alas! the parental 
glow was suddenly quenched when she an- 
nounced that it was only because her chum 
was going. And this I imagine seems the 
good and sufficient reason for many a girl’s 
decision. 

Now how do I answer my child’s ques- 
tionings? He comes home and declares 
vehemently that he does not see what use 
Latin is going to be to him and I reply that 
an educated man ought to know Latin, that 
our own English language can be much 
better understood if we know the Latin 
derivatives, that if he is going to study sci- 
ence he needs it for his scientific terms, 
that we need ancient history and an ancient 
literature to give us perspective, that he will 
want to be a man of breadth of vision and 
depth of culture and not superficially edu- 
cated. And this appeals to him because he 
is my boy, but what should I say if it was 
Olaf Oleson or Joseph Petroski who asked 
me that question? He comes home another 
day and says he has no head for mathe- 
matics and sees no sense in algebra and I 
explain that a man of affairs today wants 
to know how to compute most rapidly, and 
he struggles on. Another time it is English 
that he “simply hates” and a theme is the 
bugbear of his life. This time I have the 
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best leverage of all, for I produce a letter 
of application for a position from a bright 
and otherwise promising young man, but 
who can neither spell nor use his words 
properly, and who is of course turned 
down. 

Now these arguments happen to be effec- 
tive with my boy; they might not with 
Olaf or Joseph. And all the time I am con- 
scious that they are superficial, and are 
more or less against my principles, at least 
are stopping short of the real reasons for 
an education. In the first instance I left 
my boy with the distinct impression that 
the end of an education was to enable him 
to become a gentleman of culture, in the 
second that it was to become efficient in 
industry, in the third to get a higher salary. 
None of these is the fundamental reason 
for an education; and the real nature of 
the real boy instinctively feels that it is not, 
and unless some more vital reason grips 
him he drops his Latin and slights the 
algebra and cuts the English altogether. 
Unless he enjoyed his physical training he 
would see very quickly that “a sound mind 
in a sound body” was only a means to an 
end. The boy wants to live; he wants to 
get all the enjoyment there is out of life. 
That enjoyment may consist in testing his 
strength physically or mentally, or showing 
that he is no moral weakling, but it is life 
he wants, life spelled with capital letters. 
If he can be made to understand that an 
education helps him to get experiences in 
Life which he could never know otherwise, 
—interesting, enticing experiences,—he will 
want an education, for he wants experi- 
ences and he wants to test his powers. A 
normal child is an eager, investigating crea- 
ture. He wants to know and an education 
should supply the means of satisfying this 
thirst. 

There are those who believe that the idle- 
ness of a long vacation is most unnatural, 
that the difference between play and work 
is an artificial difference suggested to the 
child, not born with him. At any rate, most 
boys are far from idle in vacation. If they 
do not have the healthy interests of build- 
ing canoes or sailboats or climbing moun- 
tains or making a garden, they are playing 
craps or stealing apples or becoming nuis- 
ances generally, because they must have ex- 
periences, the most interesting they can 
think up. And the boy is right. He must. 
And so must we all. And education should 
help us to get them. Phaeton wanted to 
prove himself the son of Phoebus and drive 
the chariot of the Sun one day. The more 
his father told him of the dangers of the 
path and the unruly spirit of the horses the 
more eager was the boy to hold the reins 
himself. Not until the snorting steeds 
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darted forward and outran the morning 
breeze did Phaeton begin to realize what he 
had done. But when they left the travelled 
road and scorched the stars and burnt the 
earth he began to tremble and wish he had 
never touched his father’s horses. Phaeton 
was a typical boy; the trouble was not his 
desire for an interesting and exciting ex- 
perience, but his lack of training. Educa- 
tion should introduce us to just such inter- 
esting experiences and teach us how to 
drive the chariot of the Day. But young 
America does not yet know how to spare 
the whip and hold the horses. 

Yet education is not simply to direct the 
energies of the normal child, but to remove 
the fetters from the handicapped. We are 
all of us hampered more or less and the 
great work of the world is to release those 
who are bound and to set right those who 
face life at a wrong angle. In fact a great 
majority of the every-day business of the 
world from a bicycle shop to the lawyer’s 
and the doctor’s professions, is to repair 
things which have gone wrong. And one 
of the great parts of the business of edu- 
cation is to make the crippled and the weak 
able to walk straight on life’s road. We 
sometimes think things can never be made 
right, that there is no such thing as over- 
coming heredity and accident, but wonder- 
ful educational discoveries are being made, 
just as wonderful medical discoveries have 
come to light within the last ten years. An 
educator who has no faith for the mentally 
crippled and the morally inert is as culp- 
able today as a physician who has no faith 
in modern therapeutics. 

The most vivid illustration of what edu- 
cation is for in unshackling the spirit and 
releasing its capacities is given us in the 
life of Helen Keller, a child doubly handi- 
capped in entering into normal experiences. 
We are told* that when at six years of age 
a teacher was secured for her she was com- 
pletely unresponsive to all endeavors to 
teach her anything, even of the ordinary 
necessary functions of physical existence. 
Attempt after atempt was made to try to 
make her understand the meaning of the 
things she was touching, but without avail, 
until one day Miss Sullivan had her out in 
the open field by the side of a stream and 
she held her hand under the cool, flowing 
water. It occurred to her then that she 
would try once more what she had tried in 
other ways before, spelling the name of this 
thing which she was touching, the water, 
into her hand. Suddently the meaning of 
those strange motions flashed on Helen’s 
mind. This was water, then what must all 
the other objects be which she was touch- 
ing? Running into the house, she brought 
her playthings, her doll, her horse, to know 
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what they were, and she almost made her- 
self ill in her eagerness to know during the 
next few months. That eagerness has 
never ceased through youth and young 
womanhood, through school and college, 
until today she is an exceptionally well- 
educated woman notwithstanding the handi- 
caps of both blindness to earth’s sights and 
deafness to all sounds. That was the begin- 
ning of the meaning of life for her, that 
little word. The door was opened then 
which released her imprisoned mind. 

That was a master stroke of teaching, to 
begin to spell out the meaning of life to a 
soul. That is all true teaching is. And 
that is why we teachers should sit at the 
feet of the great Master-Teacher, for that 
was the sum and substance of his work. 
The disciple who knew him best caught the 
significance of his mission when he called 
him the Word, the simplest expression of 
thought that God could give to open blind 
eyes and unstop deaf ears. 

And this is what education is for, to 
teach human beings to spell out the mean- 
ing of the experiences of life—Education. 


citi 
—- 


COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER AS 
PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATOR. 








Mg country school teacher should be a 
public health educator, according to 
Dr. Charles E. North of New York City, 
author of an article on “ Sanitation in Rural 
Communities,” just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. As the 
natural intellectual leader of his community, 
the rural teacher, he maintains, can do for 
public health in the country what the med- 
ical inspector and school nurse are doing 
in the city—point the way to clean living. 
Mere teaching of physiology is not what 
is needed. Physiology may satisfy the 
curiosity of children as to their internal 
organs, but it does not protect them in any 
way against tuberculosis from contaminated 
milk or typhoid from impure water. The 
rising generation, whether in the country 
or in the city, has a right to be instructed 
in the first principles of sanitary science. 
Far from being too difficult to teach in the 
elementary school, the subject of public 
health can be made both understandable 
and interesting. Such a simple operation 
as washing the hands, for instance, becomes 
attractive when studied with reference to 
bacteria. “ Personal cleanliness, purity of 
food and of drinks, the nature of disease, 
and the method of transference, are all 
things which can be expressed in the 
simplest terms and made clear to the under- 
standing of children,” asserts Dr. North. 
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“ Milk, its value as a food, the fact that it 
is highly appreciated by bacteria, and that 
it is therefore necessary to protect it 
against them—these are not too difficult 
for the child to understand.” 

Dr. North emphasizes the need of special 
training in this subject for school teachers. 
He believes that normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges should have regular courses in 
public health, so that the country school 
teacher may be armed with the essential 
facts of sanitary science. 

Remarkable results may be expected to 
follow adequate public health work by rural 
school teachers. It is estimated that if 
effective sanitation were enforced the pres- 
ent average of 45 years for human life 
would be prolonged to 60. “In rural com- 
munities annually 400,000 persons died and 
about 2,000,000 others are seriously ill 
from infectious diseases. If only one-half 
of these deaths and cases of sickness can be 
eliminated, it means that an immense field 
of useful work lies at the hand of the coun- 
try school teacher who will become a public 
health educator, and will instruct the chil- 
dren and the mothers and fathers how to 
prevent the transference of poisonous 
bacteria from those who carry them to 
those who do not.” 


— 
—< 





MEN AND WOMEN. 





GREAT deal has been said about man 
possessing a larger brain than woman, 
and this has led to the claim through many 
years that man’s brain was superior. But 
now there are some authorities, declares a 
well-known scientist, who are putting up 
an entirely different argument and declaring 
that in reality man’s brain is second best in 
the matter of relative size. 

It is admitted man’s brain is larger than 
the brain of woman, but it is said it is 
really only about one-tenth larger. Taking 
into consideration the fact that man is a 
larger animal than woman, and that he 
really averages more than one-tenth larger 
than woman, his brain is not as large in 
proportion to his body as is woman’s. 

To come back at this argument it has 
been said that there is a loophole of escape 
from this inference in the fact that the 
smaller animals have a_ proportionately 
larger brain than the large animals. The 
cat has a much larger brain according to 
its size than the elephant. But, on the 
other hand, the elephant certainly has more 
intelligence than the cat. A baby’s brain 
is five times larger, bodily proportions taken 
into consideration, than its father’s. 

But all mental activity, it is said, finds 
its origin in the thin outer layer or cortex 
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of the brain. On every square inch there 
are ten millions or more of minute cells 
which are the instruments of mental energy. 
Because of this it is believed that a proper 
comparison of brain values can only be 
made by considering the number of these 
cells of mental energy. As yet there have 
been no observations to prove that sex 
makes the least difference in the number, 
development or vital energy of these brain 
elements. 

If man wishes to argue that size of brain 
really counts, then we must admit that his 
brain is “ second best,” inasmuch as woman 
has a little larger brain than man when the 
size of the body is taken into consideration. 
To be perfectly square, it should be stated 
that the results of the most painstaking 
investigations all show that there is prac- 
tically an equality in the male and female 
minds. 

With the lower animals there is a pro- 
nounced relation between the size of the 
eyes and the brain, it is claimed by some 
recent investigators. Even among fishes 
it is said the more cunning species are 
those that have large eyes, and upon inves- 
tigation it was found that the fish with 
large eyes had larger brains than those 
with small eyes. 

The rat with its beady eyes has an ex- 
ceedingly small brain, while the squirrel, 
with its rather large and limpid eyes for an 
animal so small (about the size of the rat), 
has a much larger brain than the small- 
eyed rat. 

Among human beings there is probably 
little difference in the sizes of the brains of 
the small-eyed ones than those with large 
eyes. Of course, not many, if any, experi- 
ments along this line have heen made, but 
it is claimed that men of unusual genius 
generally have striking eyes of more than 
average size. There are, of course, always 
exceptions. 





GROWING OLD TOO SOON. 


W E often hear it said by scientific men 

that human beings grow old too 
quickly and die too soon. Since everything 
that has life in due time grows old and dies, 
we must conclude that nature intends man 
to die also. But what is “due time”? The 
scientific men say that the race does not en- 
joy its full allowance of life, and that in- 
stead of “ growing old in the land which the 
Lord our God gives us” we perish pre- 
maturely there, chiefly by reason of our 
own blindness and self-indulgence. 

-When we look into the cases of persons 
who have lived to a great age and enjoyed 
good health all through life, we generaliy 
find that they were born of healthy and 
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long-lived parents, and that they themselves 
led rather abstemious lives. Almost always 
we learn that they “did not worry.” 

When Doctor Harvey wrote his report on 
the death of “Old Parr,’ who is said to 
have lived to the age of one hundred and 
fifty-two years, he used the phrase “ sorry 
fare, but free from care.” The absence of 
worry as an aid to long life was as well 
understood then as it is to-day. 

In a recent book on the subject of defer- 
ring old age, the writer declares that by 
following carefully the rules of hygiene we 
can preserve our youth until the age of 
fifty, and live for one hundred years, or 
even more. Among the rules he gives are 
these: 

Be as much in the open air as possible, 
take plenty of exercise, and above all, 
breathe deeply and regularly. Live on a 
simple diet, eat meat only once a day, and 
take care to chew your food thoroughly. 
Go to bed early and rise early; sleep in a 
dark and quiet room with open windows, 
and take never less than six or more than 
seven and a half hours if you are a man, or 
more than eight and a half hours if you are 
a woman. Avoid worry about things that 
have happened and cannot be helped, or that 
may happen and cannot be foreseen, and be 
temperate to abstemiousness in the use of 
alcohol, tobacco, tea and coffee. 


nalitied 
- 





BAD SPELLING. 





PELLING grows more abnormal and 
absurd as it becomes “ the funny busi- 
ness” of the school room. According to 
the news reports, says the New York 
Sun, they are having trouble with their 
spelling out in Chicago. We read that 
“the Superintendent of Schools recom- 
mends that the Board of Education select 
and adopt a speller that offers possibilities 
of better results.” If a speller can be 
found that will teach Cook county how to 
spell accurately it will be sold “ from China 
to Peru.” But no such speller exists, for 
the simple reason that the science or art 
of spelling is an innate gift resulting from 
direct inspiration and nothing else. It is 
said that a crow can be taught to count 
up to five, but after that the bird gets 
tired and quits. Just so it is with unhappy 
souls who must write through this life 
with a vest pocket dictionary always at 
their thumb tips. They can spell up to 
a certain kind of word and then they balk 
and finger the dictionary. 

It is one of the most curious facts in the 
psychology of spelling that he who hesi- 
tates is lost. If poor spellers write right 
along and “bluff it out” the chances are 
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that the correct form will appear, but the 
moment they stop to think, to argue and 
test their reasons why an “i” should come 
before or after an “e” except before a “ c,” 
then there is no hope, and the accursed 
word is written down wrong seven times 
out of seven. 

To those born with a physical incapacity 
to spell correctly these words will not 
sound trite or ridiculous. Ask a poor 
speller how to spell an ordinarily easy 
and common word and he falls and fails 
immediately. You might as well hand 
him a German flute and tell him to play 
a sonata. Like a stammerer, who hesi- 
tates instead of flowing on, he must begin 
all over again. He must go to the dic- 
tionary as a cocaine fiend to his drug, or 
he must use a totally different word to 
express himself. A poor speller is a men- 
tal stammerer, that’s all. It is a matter of 
instinct, not of education. He is born that 
way, no matter whether he lives in Chicago 
or in Biddeford Pool. 

Moreover, the modern poor speller is 
far more sensitive than in former ages. 
Spelling like bathing has become a matter 
of fashion. Our ancestors did not con- 
cern themselves deeply about either. The 
Elizabethans spelled as they happened to 
feel at the moment, as they did with most 
things in life; spelling with them was a 
matter of mood, and poor Shakespeare 
has become the classic example of a man 
who did not know enough to spell his own 
name twice the same way. 


_— 
<a 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 








BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WELSH. 





HE day was clear and the bright sun- 
shine full of cheer; but Mrs. Leslie 
sat on the piazza with a wistfully pathetic 
expression of sadness on her face that was 
out of harmony with her surroundings. 
She held a letter in her hand, at which she 
occasionally glanced. She was the very 
spirit of melancholy dejection when Allan 
Leslie, tall, straight, and energetic, in spite 
of his threescore and some years, rounded 
the curve in the path and came upon her 
unexpectedly. 

“Well, mother, you look as if you were 
posing for a picture of Tragedy. What’s 
wrong this morning?” 

A smile crept into the forlorn face. 

“Nothing, Allan,” she stammered, half- 
heartedly, a light pinkish flush entering 
her face. 

“Nothing, eh?” was the reply. “Sad 
and gloomy on such a glorious day as this, 
all for nothing!” 
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His eyes noted the fluttering letter in her 
hand. 

“Nothing wrong with any of the chil- 
dren, I hope?” he added, breaking off his 
sentence suddenly. 

“No. They’re all quite well. Read it.” 

Mr. Leslie picked up the letter and 
glanced hastily over it. It took but a few 
seconds to read it. 

“Humph!” he grunted. “Short and to 
the point. All well, and very busy. Any 
word lately from Mary?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

The letter was from Jane, their oldest 
daughter, married and living in the city. 
Mary was their youngest, a bride of two 
years. 

“T had one last week from her,” faintly 
stammered Mrs. Leslie. “Here it is. But 
I read it to you when it came.” She ab- 
stracted from a bundle in her lap another 
letter. 

“Yes, seems to me I do remember hear- 
ing you read it. It didn’t take long—just 
enough to fill in the pause between two 
gulps of coffee. Humph!—short and—I 
can’t say sweet—but to the point.” 

Again the flush on the withered cheeks. 
Somehow Mrs. Leslie felt that her husband 
was drawing her secret from her. 

“ And John—where’s his letter?” he con- 
tinued, smiling down at her. “Got that 
here? Oh, it’s not from John, but from 
his wife. John had no time to write, and 
daughter-in-law is very busy. Well! well! 
city life seems to make them all busy—so 
busy they can’t find much time to write 
letters home.” He laughed softly; then 
abruptly : 

“Have you answered any of these, 
mother ?” 

“Certainly. I always write immediately.” 

“And give them all the news of the 
farm? Let me see your last letter.” 

Teasingly he took a long, half-finished 
letter from her hands. It was a letter such 
as a mother would write to an absent 
child—long, tender, intimate, and affec- 
tionate. It recounted all the little happen- 
ings on the farm, magnifying details, and 
dwelling upon memories of a past that 
crowded upon a fertile brain. 

“A model letter, mother,” Mr. Leslie 
remarked finally. “I should say it was a 
treasure, and if I lived in the city I’d prize 
it above everything else. Nevertheless, 
mother, I’m going to destroy it.” 

He deliberately tore the paper in two. 

“ Allan!” exclaimed his wife in surprise. 

“Too bad, mother, to do it, but I don’t 
want you to send it. You’ve written 
enough of those letters for the present.” 

“ What in the world do you mean, dear?” 

“Only this, mother. We’re going to 
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give our children a shorter course in home 
correspondence.” 

Still Mrs. Leslie stared uncomprehend- 
ingly at him. 

“Tt’s just this way, mother. You’ve 
been sending them long, intimate letters, 
telling them all the things that they want to 
know about—for I believe they still love 
the old homestead—and in return they’ve 
been sending you a few words in reply, 
merely acknowledging your letters in the 
briefest way. Now we're going to return 
them in kind. I’ll draft your letters in the 
future, and you can write them or copy 
them. Now wait, and let me see what I 
can do.” 

With a twinkle in the corner of his eyes, 
Mr. Leslie sat for ten minutes near his 
wife, and finally shoved a piece of paper 
before her. On it was written: 


“ DEAREST JANE:— 

Your last letter received. I’m glad you 
are all well. Father and I have been very 
busy. It’s a good year, and the crops are 
large. The weather is lovely. Had a few 
days of rain last week, and that helped the 
crops. Write again soon. 

Affectionately, 
MorTHER.” 


Mrs. Leslie gasped as she read this brief 
message. 

“But, Allan, it would never do,” she 
stammered. 

“Why not? That’s the kind of letters 
they send to you. Now we'll see how they 
like it.” 

In spite of her feeble protests, Mrs. 
Leslie finally copied the letter, adding a few 
words surreptitiously in one corner to 
lessen the brevity and sharpness of it. 
Two days later a somewhat similar letter 
was sent to Mary, and another to John, and 
one to Henry. 

They were the shortest and briefest 
letters ever sent out from the old home- 
stead, and by the same token they were the 
quickest to bring replies. Two days later 
Jane’s scrawl appeared. 

“What is the matter, mother?” it said. 
“T could not understand your short letter. 
I expected a long one. You must be sick. 
If so let me know, and I will run down at 
once.” 

Mary’s came in the next mail and was of 
like tenor. John’s reply was in the form of 
a telegram: 

“Anything wrong at home? Received 
your brief letter, and am worried.” 

Henry had been away, and his letter 
drifted in two days later than the others. 
It showed surprise and wonder: he had 
expected the long letter which he had been 
accustomed to receive once a week. 

“Oh, Allan, it was wrong of us to startle 
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them like that,” protested little Mrs. Leslie. 
“TI must write a long letter, right away.” 

“No, no, that would spoil the plot. This 
shorter course in home correspondence 
can’t stop here.” 

“ But—but—” 

Mr. Leslie finally persuaded her to his 
point of view. Answers to the letters and 
John’s telegram followed the shorter 
course in correspondence. The children 
were all assured that every one was well 
at the old home, and that crops were doing 
nicely, but everybody was busy—very busy. 

Mr. Leslie chuckled as he dropped the 
letters in the post-office. He wanted to be 
sure of their going, for he had his sus- 
picions about his wife. She showed every 
sign of weakening. In fact, her face had a 
pathetic look at times that almost made 
him relent. 

“ Allan, I can’t write another such letter 
to the children,” she protested. “It’s cruel 
to them. I’ll write a good long one to each 
of them to-night.” 

“You can write the letters, mother, but 
you can’t mail them until we have responses 
from the last ones.” 

“But if—if—” 

“You write ‘the letters, and I’ll mail 
them later.” 

Mrs. Leslie spent hours toiling away 
with pen and paper, and it was late when 
she finally dropped her pen with a weary 
sigh. Her husband had been watching her 
furtively from over the top of his paper 
all the evening. 

The following morning a telegram was 
delivered at the farmhouse. Mr. Leslie 
smiled as he tore off the yellow envelope. 

“It’s from John,” he said. “He’s com- 
ing down to-day to see us.” 

“He’s coming home to-day? Then I 
must get ready for him. I’ll cook some of 
those jumbles he used to like so much, 
and—”’ 

“T’d cook a lot of them while I was 
about it, for I shouldn’t be surprised if—” 

“ What ?” 

“Oh, nothing; but John always had a 
big appetite.” 

Two hours later the stage rumbled over 
the country road and stopped in front of 
the farmhouse. Out of it tumbled Mary 
and Jane. Mrs. Leslie was too surprised 
to say anything. 

_ Mother, we were sure you must be sick,” 
they exclaimed in a breath. “You are, 
aren’t you? I knew you were. We met on 
the train accidentally, and—” 

“Hello!” shouted Mr. Leslie, “ another 
telegram. It’s from Henry, and—yes, he’s 
coming down too.” 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Leslie, dropping into a chair. “What 
does it mean?” 
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“Why, mother, it means,” replied Mary, 
“that you frightened us out of our wits. 
bos letters were so cold and formal and 
—an YER. 

“ Brief,” interrupted Mr. Leslie. 

“Yes, brief to the point of nothing.” 

“Now, see here, daughter; we took as 
our model for letters some of yours and 
Jane’s and John’s and Henrv’s. I counted 
the number of words in each, and mother’s 
had just as many as any of yours. I told 
her she’d been wasting words on you. 
Why, some of her letters were two thou- 
sand words long, and yours were—well, 
about fifty or a hundred. She was just 
pining away to know what you were doing, 
what the grandchildren were doing and 
thinking about, and what pets they had and 
what children they played with, and where 
they went to school. I think she even 
wanted to know what kind of dresses you 
were wearing, and how you cut the latest 
frock for the little ones, and what they 
had for breakfast and dinner. You see, 
a woman—” 

“Allan! Allan!” 

“ Well, I’ll reserve the rest of the lecture 
for the boys. They’re just as guilty as the 
girls—more so, I guess, for they left the 
letter writing to their wives.” 

Before John and Henry arrived, Mary 
and Jane had fully grasped the significance 
of the plot concocted by their father. At 
first they viewed it as a practical joke just 
to get them home on a visit, but when alone 
with them Mr. Leslie spoke seriously and 
to the point. 

“Don’t let it pass off as a joke,” he saic 
kindly. “Mother is getting old, and she 
needs your letters. She feels the neglect 
terribly. A long letter from you means 
more to her than anything. else. She’s 
lonely in a way, and you can cheer her up. 
If you don’t, some day you may regret it. 
Now, girls, don’t forget that letter writing 
is a two-sided affair.” 

Mary and Jane stayed two days at the 
old home, and when they returned they 
looked wistfully at their mother. Some- 
how they felt only as girls can that they 
would have to make amends for their 
neglect by some immediate action. 

The following day a package arrived at 
the old homestead. The creation of finery 
it contained to gladden the heart of their 
mother represented the combined shopping 
experience of the two daughters; but if 
they could have looked in upon the scene 
at home they would have opened their eyes 
in wonder. It was the long letter accom- 
panying the package that held the center of 
the stage. With the dress goods neglected 
and scattered over the floor, little Mrs. 
Leslie was spending an hour reading and 
re-reading the letter. 
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When her husband looked in to see if 
dinner was nearly ready, a happy face 
glanced up at him. 

“Oh, Allan, listen to what Mary and 
ey say. Their children are wearing— 

ut wait, I must read it from the begin- 

ning; it’s such a long letter, and so full of 
news.” 
“ Well, mother, it looks as if our shorter 
course in home correspondence is going to 
bear fruit,” Mr. Leslie said, smiling down 
at the happy face, “ for I got a couple more 
letters here for you—one from John and 
one from Henry. And: they’re long ones, 
too,—bulky enough to carry two stamps. 
I wonder if the boys are as gossipy as the 
girls. We'll compare them to-night.” 

“Yes, yes, it’s almost as good as having 
the children here with you.” 

The eyes lighted up with happiness and 
the stens that had grown laggard in recent 
years began to assume some of the firmness 
and elasticity of youth—S. S. Times. 


— 
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THE PLAYGROUND. 








BY ELMER L, SCOTT. 





i every neighborhood there is the timid 

girl and the diffident boy, both of 
whom are slow to seek companionship and 
fear rebuff. There is a chance that each 
one of these has some talent, and, strange 
as it may sound, very frequently out of 
timidity has come leadership just as quickly 
as the shell of diffidence has been removed, 
and this is more likely to happen on the 
playground in recreation than in any other 
way. 

Not only is the timid youth accustomed 
by his work on the playgrounds to open 
association, but this very spirit of physical 
activity creates for him a broader sympathy 
with the success of other youths with 
whom he might never be brought in con- 
tact otherwise, or even if brought in con- 
tact might have no recognition himself. 
The social standing of the youth is better, 
his appreciation of other people is in- 
creased, and the understanding that other 
people have of him is expanded, and all are 
benefitted by knowing each other better. 

The boy or girl in a neighborhood who 
grows up with the theory and practice of 
every fellow for himself and without the 
principle of giving aid and receiving help 
is losing one of the underlying principles 
of neighborhood unity. The school play- 
ground in the organization of games gives 
early lessons in commercial organization 
and in business unity. In other words, it 
teaches team work, each individual playing 
his part in order that the entire team may 
win its game. 
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Especially is it true with those who are 
less fortunate in home surroundings that 
there is a deadly monotony of restricted 
living which is bound to affect the social 
qualities of the youth, but in a degree is 
going to have an effect on the citizenship 
of the same youth when he grows up. His 
understandings of things are liable to be 
stunted. His ignorance of the fact that 
opportunity is constantly outside of each 
one’s door is liable to continue. His nar- 
row viewpoint of life loses for him the 
desire for achievement which is necessary 
in order to add hopefulness to those who 
are fighting the battle of life. Anything 
sensible and decent that will break into 
this deadly monotony and take what 
thoughts the youth has out of the slough of 
despond and put them for a while each day 
into a busy, rapid-flowing stream of activity 
is a worthy means to a worthy end, and 
this is a part employed by the school play- 
grounds. 

Without visible direction and the posi- 
tive inculcation of what is right and what 
is wrong, there is a natural tendency with 
the boy and the girl to figure that if there 
is an end to be attained it doesn’t make so 
much difference whether the means adopted 
are honest or not, so long as the end is 
attained. The school playground, under 
wise direction, and that is the only way in 
which we can discuss such a recreation 
center, becomes a training school for 
honest effort. In other words, the properly 
directed school playground derides dis- 
honesty, makes the dishonest player a 
pariah. In the beginning, perhaps, the boy 
who is inclined to cheat in play may avoid 
cheating because of shame, but ultimately 
he learns the principle, deep-seated, that 
the only way to win that which has honor 
to it is to win honestly, and.the liar and 
the cheat and the sneak is absolutely un- 
worthy and beneath contempt. 

The creation of the spirit of manliness 
in the boy and the spirit of true woman- 
hood in the girl are intangible benefits, un- 
noticed, perhaps, by the nondiscerning, but 
as sure of growth as the rising of the sun 
in the heavens. 

Perhaps the most wonderful effect of the 
school playground is that which is felt in 
the very fiber of the youth who attend 
these playgrounds with regularity, and that 
is the influence of beautiful character and 
sterling qualities of the playground’s di- 
rectors and those with whom they come in 
contact. It is a strange truth, so little 
understood by the general run of nondis- 
cerning ones, but a wonderful truth, never- 
theless, namely, that the powerful sermons 
of unknown preachers have little effect in 
reaching beneath the surface of the youth. 
ct with those 
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who live wise and kindly lives, whose 
strength of character is evidenced daily, 
and who quietly and without ostentation 
are shedding abroad an influence of a 
worthy life like the softening rays of an 
August moon, dealing so kindly with an 
unattractive landscape—this very intimacy 
is deep, far-reaching and everlasting in its 
effects. Were I to undertake to name the 
one best thing of all that has been accom- 
plished during the summer of 1912 with 
the hundreds of young boys and girls who 
have attended with reasonable regularity 
the school playgrounds promoted by the 
Dallas Playgrounds Association I would 
say that it is the beautiful influence of the 
splendid men and women who have so 
devotedly lived with these boys and girls 
and showed them new viewpoints of life 
and taught them new spiritual truths in 


’ living pictures of truth and honor and 


healthy happiness.—Dallas Morning News. 
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THE NEW GAME OF PLAYING 
WITH FIRE. 





AND THE RIGHT NOT TO BE FORCED TO 
KNOW EVIL. 





oo is no lack of natural healthy 
robustness in the tone of the young 
folk of to-day, and no danger that they will 
become prudes. The danger is altogether 
in the opposite direction, says an editorial in 
the March “ Century.” All over the country 
thoughtful parents are coming to the con- 
clusion that it is neither wholesome nor 
necessary that the minds of young people 
should be constantly occupied with the 
public discussion of eugenics and the social 
evil. These are problems for adults, and 
require the most careful, discriminating, 
expert scientific study. But the influence 
of such knowledge is very different from 
current forms of sex-obsession. It is 
enough to make angels weep to see what is 
set forth in the form of fiction, under 
the guise of truth, freedom, and public 
education, without delicacy, tone, or dis- 
crimination,—and, alas! with little or no 
protest,—circulated in .newspapers and 
magazines in the best families. The young 
women reached by this poison are already 
abducted. 

The more headway this tendency makes, 
the more vigorous must be the fight for 
one’s standards and for one’s right not to 
be dragged through the slums. It is not 
yet time to replace the national motto “In 
God we trust” with the shibboleth of in- 
difference, “ Laissez-faire.” A good many 
people are awakening to the dangers of 
adulterated mental food, and bracing them- 





selves against mercenary sensationalism. 
They begin to realize that one book is not 
about as good as another, that poor things 
are not about as good as good things; that 
there is a knowledge that may bless and a 
knowledge that may blast; that, in the 
division of moral labor, one must give some 
attention to the salvation of his own soul 
as well as of the souls of others—in short, 
that something must be conceded to those 
who feel that the progress of the world can 
be accelerated not only by retrieving the 
erring, but by building up, in the quiet and 
security of the home, those ideals of purity 
and highmindedness which are the anchor- 
age and defense of the spiritual life. 
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GROWN-UPS AND CHILDREN. 








BY ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN, 


hes day several years ago, when Mr. 

Lowes Dickinson’s statement that he 
had found no conversation and—worse still 
—no conversationalists in America was’ 
fresh in our outraged minds, I happened to 
meet an Englishwoman who had spent a 
proximately the same amount of time in 
our country as had Mr. Lowes Dickinson. 
“What has been your experience?” I anx- 
iously asked her. “Is it true that we only 
‘talk’? Can it really be that we never 
‘converse’?” 

“Dear me, no!” she exclaimed with 
gratifying fervor. “You are the most de- 
lightful conversationalists in the world, on 
your own subject—” 

“Our own subject?” I echoed. 

“Certainly,” she returned; “your own 





subject, the National subject—the child, the 


American child. It is possible to ‘converse’ 
with any American on that subject; every 
one of you has something to say on it; and 
every one of you will listen eagerly to what 
any other person says onit. You modify the 
opinions of your hearers by what you say; 
and you actually allow your own opinions 
to be modified by what you hear said. If 
that is conversation, without a doubt you 
have it in America. But you have it only on 
that subject. I wonder why,” she went on; 
half musingly, before I could make an at- 
tempt to persuade her to qualify her rather 
sweeping assertion. “It may be because 
you do so much for children in America. 
They are always on your mind; they are 
hardly ever out of your sight. You are for- 
ever either doing something for them or 
planning to do something for them. No 
wonder the child is your one subject of 
conversation. You do so very much for 
children in America” she repeated. 

It seems to me that we desire with a great 
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desire to make the boys and girls do; that 
‘all of the “ very much” that we do for them 
is done in order to teach them just that—to 
do. Having decided in so far as we are able 
‘what it were good to do, we try, not only to 
do it ourselves, in our grown-up way, but 
so to train the children that they, too, may 
do it, in their childish way. The various 
means that we find most helpful to the end 
of our own doing we secure for the children 
—adapting them, simplifying them, and even 
reshaping them, that the boys and girls may 
use them to the full. 

There is, of course, a certain impersonal 
quality in a great deal of what we, in Amer- 
ica, do for children. It is not based so much 
on friendship for an individual child as on a 
sense of responsibility for the well-being of 
all childhood, especially all childhood in our 
own country. But most of what we do, after 
all, we do for the boys and girls whom we 
know and love. 

One Saturday afternoon, only a few weeks 
age, I saw, at the annual exhibit of the 
State Board of Health, a man, one of my 
neighbors, with his little eight-year-old boy. 
The exhibit consisted of the customary dis- 
play of charts and photographs, showing the 
nature of the year’s work in relation to the 
milk supply, the water supply, the housing 
of the poor, and the prevention of contagi- 
ous diseases. My neighbor is not a special- 
ist in any one of these matters; his knowl- 
edge is merely that of an average good 
citizen. He went from one subject to an- 
other, studying them. His boy followed 
close beside him, looking where his father 
looked—if with a lesser interest at the 
charts, with as great an intentness at the 
photographs. As they made their way about 
the room given over to the exhibit, they 
talked, the boy asking questions, the father 
endeavoring to answer them. 

The small boy caught sight of me as I 
stood before one of the charts relating to 
the prevention of contagious diseases, and 
ran across the room to me. “ What are you 
looking at?” he said. “That! It shows 
how many people were vaccinated, doesn’t 
it? Come over here and see the pictures of 
the calves the doctors get the stuff to vacci- 
nate with from.” 

“Tsn’t this an odd place for a little boy on 
a Saturday afternoon?” I remarked to my 
neighbor, a little later, when the boy had 
roamed to the other side of the room, out of 
hearing. 

“Not at all,” asserted the child’s father. 
“He was inquiring the other day why he 
had been vaccinated, why all the children at 
school had been vaccinated. Just before 
that, he had asked where the water in the 
tap came from. This is just the place for 
him right now! It isn’t odd at all for him 
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to be here on a Saturday afternoon. It is 
much odder for me,” he continued, with a 
smile. I’d naturally be playing golf! But 
when children begin to ask questions, one 
has to do something about answering them; 
and coming here seemed to be the best way 
of answering these newest questions of my 
boy’s. I want him to learn about the con- 
nection of the State with these things, so 
he will be ready to do his part in them when 
he gets to the ‘voting age.’” 

“But can he understand, yet?” I ven- 
tured. 

“More than if he hadn’t seen all this, and 
heard about what it means,” my neighbor 
replied. 

“Mamma,” I heard a little girl inquire 
recently, as she fingered a scrap of pink 
gingham of which her mother was making 
“rompers” for the baby of the family, 
“why are the threads of this cloth pink 
when you unravel it one way, and white 
when you unravel it the other?” 

The mother was busy; but she laid aside 
her sewing and explained to the child about 
the warp and the woof in weaving. 

“TI don’t quite see why that makes the 
threads pink one way and white the other,” 
the little girl said perplexedly, when the ex- 
planation was finished. 

“When you go to kindergarten, you will,” 
I suggested. 

“But I want to know now,” the child 
demurred. 

The next day I got for the little girl at a 
“kindergarten supply ” establishment a box 
of the paper woofs and wraps so well known 
to kindergarten pupils. Not more than three 
or four days elapsed before I took them to 
the child; but I found that her busy mother 
had already provided her with some; pink 
and white, moreover, among other colors; 
and had taught the little girl how to weave 
with them. 

“She understands, now, why the threads 
of pink gingham are pink one way and white 
the other,” the mother observed. 

“Why did you go to such trouble to teach 
her?” I asked with some curiosity. 

“Well,” the mother returned, “she will 
have to buy gingham some time. She will 
be a grown-up ‘woman who spends’ some 
day; and she will do the spending the better 
for knowing just what she is buying—what 
it is made of, and how it is made.” 

It is no new thing for fathers and mothers 
to think more of the future than of the 
present in their dealings with their boys and 
girls. Parents of all times and in all coun- 
tries have done this. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that American fathers and mothers of 
to-day, unlike those of any other era or na- 
tion, think, in training their children, of 
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what one might designate as a most minutely 
detailed future. 

We occasionally hear elderly persons ex- 
claim that children of the present day are 
taught a great many things that did not 
enter into the education of their grand- 
parents, or even of their parents. But, on 
investigation, we scarcely find that this is 
the case. What we discover is that the 
children of to-day are taught, not new les- 
sons, but the old lessons by a new method. 
Sewing for example: little girls no longer 
make samplers, working on them the letters 
of the alphabet in “cross-stitch”; they 
learn to do cross-stitch letters only they 
learn, not by working the entire alphabet 
on a square of linen merely available to 
“learn on,” but by working the initials of 
a mother or an aunt on a “ guest towel,” 
which later serves as a Christmas or a birth- 
day gift of the most satisfactory kind. Per- 
haps one of the best things we do for the 
little girls of our families is to teach them 
to take their first stitches to some definite 
end. 

The brothers of these little girls learned 
carpentry when they were old enough to 
handle tools with safety. The boys of to- 
day also learn it; some of them begin long 
before they can handle any tools with safety, 
and when they can handle no tool at all 
except a hammer. As soon as they wish to 
drive nails, they are allowed to drive them, 
and taught to drive them to some purpose. 
I happened not a great while ago to pass 
the day at the summer camp of a friend of 
mine who is the mother of a small boy 
aged five. My friend’s husband was con- 
structing a rustic bench. 

The little boy watched for a time; then, 
“Daddy, J want to put in nails,” he said. 

“ All right,” replied his father ; “ you may. 
Just wait a minute and I’ll let you have the 
hammer and the nails. Your mother wants 
some nails in the kitchen to hang the tin 
things on. If she will show you where she 
wants them, I’ll show you how to put them 
in. 

This was done, with much gayety on the 
part of us all. When the small boy, tutored 
by his father, had driven in all the required 
nails, he lifted a triumphant face to his 
mother. “There they are!” he exclaimed. 
“ Now let’s hang the tin things on them, and 
see how they look.” 

The boy’s father did not finish the rustic 
bench that day. When a _ neighboring 
camper, who stopped in to call toward the 
end of the afternoon, expressed surprise at 
his apparent dilatoriness, and asked for an 
explanation, the father simply said, “I did 
mean to finish it to-day, but I had to do 
something for my boy instead.” 

One of the things we grown-ups do for 





children that has been rather severely criti- 
cised is the lavishing upon them of toys— 
intricate and costly toys. “ What as a child, 
I used to pretend the toys I had were, the 
toys my children have now are!” an ac- 
quaintance of mine was saying to me re- 
cently. “For instance,” she went on, “I 
had a box with a hole in one end of it; I 
used to pretend that it was a camera, and 
pretend to take pictures with it. I cannot 
imagine my children doing that. They have 
real cameras and take real pictures.” 

The dearest treasure of my childhood was 
a tiny gold locket, shaped, and even en- 
graved, like a watch. Not long ago I was 
showing it to a little girl who lives in New 
York. “I used to pretend it was a watch,” 
: said; “I used to pretend telling the time 

ry it.” 

She gazed at it with interested eyes. “It 
is very nice,” she observed politely; “but 
wouldn’t you have liked to have a real 
watch? J have one; and J really tell the 
time by it.” 

“But you cannot pretend with it!” I 
found myself saying. 

“Oh, yes, I can,” the little girl exclaimed 
in surprise; “and I do! I hang it on the 
cupola of my doll’s house and pretend that 
it is the clock in the Metropolitan Tower!” 

The alarmists warn us that what we do 
for the children in the direction of costly 
and complicated toys may, even while help- 
ing them do something for themselves, mar 
their priceless simplicity. Need we fear 
this? Is it not likely that the “ real” watches 
which we give them that they may “ really” 
tell time will be used also, for more than 
one of the other simple purposes of child- 
hood? 

The English woman said that we Ameri- 
cans did so much, so very much, for the 
children of our nation. There have been 
other foreigners who asserted that we did 
too much. Indubitably, we do a great deal. 
But, since we do it all that the children may 
learn to do, and, through doing, to be, can 
we ever possibly do too much? 

We are a child-loving nation and our love 
for the children is, for the most part, of the 
kind which Dr. Henry van Dyke describes 
as “true love, the love that desires to be- 
stow and to bless.” The best things that 
we can obtain we bestow upon the chil- 
dren; with the goodliest blessings within 
our power we bless them. This we do 
for them. And they—is there not some- 
thing that they do for us? It seems to 
me that there is, and that it is something 
incalculably greater than anything we do, 
or could possibly do, for them. 

A few years ago I was witness to a most 
striking example of this. I went to a 
“ladies’ day” meeting of a large and im- 
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portant men’s club that has for its object 
the study and the improvement of muni- 
cipal conditions. The city of the club has 
a flourishing liquor trade. The club not 
infrequently gives over its meetings to dis- 
cussions of the “liquor problem ”—discus- 
sions which, I have been told, had, as a 
rule, resolved themselves into mere argu- 
mentations as to license and no-license, 
resulting in nothing. By some accident 
this “ ladies’ day ” meeting had for its chief 
speaker a man who is an ardent believer 
in and supporter of no-license. For an 
hour he spoke on this subject, and spoke 
exceedingly well. When he had finished, 
there ensued that random play of question 
and answer that usually follows the pre- 
siding officer’s “We are now open to dis- 
cussion.” The chief speaker had devoted 
the best efforts of his mature life to bring- 
ing about no-license in his home city; the 
subject was to him something more than a 
topic for a discussion that should lead to 
no practical work in the direction of solv- 
ing the “liquor problem” in other cities. 
He tried to make that club meeting some- 
thing more vital than an exchange of views 
on license and no-license. With the ut- 
most earnestness, he attempted to arouse a 
living interest in the “problem,” and, of 
course, to make converts to his own belief 
as to the most effective solution of it. 

Finally some one said, “Isn’t any liquor 
sold in your city? Your law keeps it from 
being sold publicly, but privately—how 
about that?” 

“T cannot say,” the chief speaker re- 
plied. “The law may occasionally be 
broken—I suppose it is. But,” he added, 
“T can tell you this—we have no drunk- 
ards on our streets. I have a boy—he is 
ten years old—and he has never seen a 
drunken man in his life. How about the 
boys of the people of this city of this 
audience?” 

The persons in that audience looked at 
the chief speaker; they looked at each 
other. There followed such a serious, 
earnest, frank discussion of the “liquor 
problem” as had never before been held 
either in that club or, indeed, in any as- 
sembly in that city Since that day that club 
has not only held debates on the “liquor 
problem” of its city; it has tried to bring 
about no-license. It was with the help of 
the children that the speaker prevailed. 

One of my friends who is a member of 
that club said to me recently, “It was the 
sincerity of the speaker of that ‘ladies’ day’ 
meeting that won the audience. I really 
must protest against your thinking it was 
his chance reference to his boy.” 

“But,” I reminded him, “it was not until 
he made that ‘chance reference’ to his boy 
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that any one was in the least moved. How 
do you explain that?” 

“Oh,” said my friend, “ we were not sure 
until then that he was in dead earnest—” 

“And then you were?” I queried. 

“Why, yes,” my friend replied. “A man 
doesn’t make use of his child to give weight 
to what he is advocating unless he really 
does believe it is just as good as he is argu- 
ing that it is.” 

“So,” I persisted, “it was, after all, his 
‘chance reference’ to his boy—” 

“Tf you mean that nothing practical 
would have come of his speech, otherwise 
—yes, it was,” my friend allowed himself 
to admit. 

Another friend who happened to be pres- 
ent came into the conversation at this point. 
“Suppose he had had no child,” she sug- 
gested. “Any number of perfectly sincere 
persons, who really believe that what they 
are advocating is just as good as they argue 
it is, have no children,” she went on whimsi- 
cally; “what about them? MHaven’t they 
any chance of winning their audiences when 
they speak on no-license—or what not?” 

Those of ‘us who are in the habit of at- 
tending “welfare” meetings of one kind 
or another, from the occasional “ hearings ” 
before various committees of the Legis- 
lature to the periodic gatherings of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, know well that, when advocating 
solutions of social problems as grave as and 
even graver than the “liquor problem,” the 
most potent plea employed by those speak- 
ers who are not fathers or mothers begins 
with the words, “ You who have children.” 
My friend who had said a man did not 
make use of his child to give weight to his 
arguments unless he had a genuine belief 
in that for which he was pleading might 
have gone further; he might have added 
that neither do men and women make such 
a use of other people’s children excepting 
they be as completely sincere—provided 
that those men and women love children. 
And we are a nation of child-lovers. 

It is because we love the children that 
they do for us so great a good thing. It is 
for the reason that we know them and that 
they know us that we love them. We know 
them so intimately; and they know us so 
intimately; and we and they are such fa- 
miliar friends! The grown people of other 
nations have sometimes, to quote the old 
phrase, “eritered into the lives” of the 
children of the land; we in America have 
gone further—we have permitted the chil- 
dren of our Nation to enter into our lives. 
Indeed, we have invited them; and, once 
in, we have not deterred them from stray- 
ing about as they would. 
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In our wider efforts after social better- 
ment they help us. Because of them we 
organize ourselves into National and State 
and municipal associaions for the further- 
ance of better living—physical, mental, and 
moral. Through them we test each other’s 
sincerity and measure each other’s strength 
as social servants. In our wider efforts 
this is true. Is it not the case also when 
the field of our endeavors is narrower? 

Several years ago I chanced to spend a 
week-end in a suburban town, the popula- 
tion of which is composed about equally of 
“old families” and of foreigners employed 
in the factory situated on the edge of the 
town. I was a guest in the home of a min- 
ister of the place. Both he and his wife 
believed that the most important work a 
church could do in that community was 
“settlement” work. “ Home-making classes 
for the girls,” the minister’s wife reiterated 
again and again; and “ Classes in citizen- 
ship for the boys,” her husband made fre- 
quent repetition, as we discussed he matter 
on the Saturday evening of my visit. 

“Why don’t you have them?” I inquired. 

“We have no place to have them in,” the 
minister replied. “Our parish has no par- 
ish house, and cannot afford to build one.” 

“Then why not use the church?” I ven- 
tured. 

“If you knew the leading spirits in my 
congregation, you would not ask that!” the 
minister exclaimed. 

“Have you suggested it to them?” I 
asked. 

“Suggested!” the minister and his wife 
cried in chorus. “ Suggested!” 

“T have besought them, I have begged 
them, I have implored them!” the minister 
continued. “It was no use. They are 
conservatives of the strictest type; and they 
cannot bring themselves even to consider 
seriously a plan that would necessitate using 
the church for the meeting of a boy’s politi- 
cal debating club or a girls’ class in market- 
ing.’ 

“Churches are so used, in these days,” I 
remarked. 

“Yes,” the minister agreed: “but not 
without the sympathy and co-operation of 
the leading members of the congregation.” 

More than a year passed before I found 
myself again in the pleasant home of that 
minister. “I must go to my Three-Meals-a- 
Day Club,” my hostess said shortly after my 
arrival on Saturday afternoon. “ Wouldn't 
you like to go with me?” 

“What is it, and where does it meet?” I 
asked. 

“It is a girls’ housekeeping class,” an- 
swered the minister’s wife; “ and it meets in 
the church.” 

“The church!” I exclaimed. “So the 





‘leading spirits’ have agreed to having it 
used for ‘settlement’ work! How did you 
win them over?” 

“We didn’t,” she replied; “they won 
themselves over—or rather the little chil- 
dren of one of them did it.” 

When I urged her to tell me how, she 
said, “We are invited to that ‘leading 
spirit’s’ house to dinner to-morrow and you 
can find out for yourself then.” 

It proved to be an easy thing to discover. 
“T am glad to see that, since you have no 
parish house, you are using your church for 
parish house activities,” I made an early 
occasion to say to our hostess, after dinner, 
on the Sunday. “ You were not using it in 
that way when I was here last; it is some- 
thing very new, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is, my dear,” said our hostess—one 
of those of his flock whom the minister had 
described as “ conservatives of the strictest 
type”; “‘very new’ are the exact words 
with which to speak of it.” 

“ How did it happen?” I asked. 

She smiled. “Our minister and his wife 
declared that my small son and daughter 
are mainly responsible for it,” she said. 
“ They began to attend the public school this 
autumn—they had, up to that time, been 
taught at home. You know what the popu- 
lation of this town is—half foreign. Even 
in the school in this district there are a con- 
siderable number of foreigners. I don’t 
know why it is when they have so many 
playmates in their own set, that my children 
should have made friends, and such close 
friends, with some of those foreign children ! 
But they did. And not content with bring- 
ing them here, they wanted to go to their 
homes! Of course I couldn’t allow that. 
I explained to my boy and girl as well as I 
was able; I told them those people did not 
know how to live properly; that they might 
keep their children clean, because they 
wouldn’t be permitted to send them to school 
unless they did; but their houses were roe 
and their food bad. And what do you thin 
my children said tome? They said, ‘ Mother, 
have they got to have their houses dirty? 
Have they got to have bad food? Couldn’t 
they have things nice, as we have?’ It quite 
startled me to hear my own children ask 
me such things; it made me think. I told 
my husband about it; it made him think 
too. You know, we are always hearing 
that, if we are going to try to improve the 
living conditions of the poor, we must 
‘begin with the children’—begin by teach- 
ing them better ways of living. Our min- 
ister and his wife have all along been eager 
to teach these foreign children. We have 
no place to teach them in except our church. 
It was rather a wrench for my husband 
and me—giving our approval to using a 
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church for a club-house. But we did it. 
And we secured the consent of the rest of 
the congregation—we told them what our 
children had said. We were not the only 
ones who thought the children had, to use 
an old-fashioned theological term, ‘been 
directed’ in what they had said!” she con- 
cluded. 

The children had said nothing that the 
minister had not said. Was it not less 
what they had said than the fact of their 
saying it that changed the whole course of 
feeling and action in that parish? 

On the days when it is our lot to share 
in doing large tasks the children help us. 
What of the days which bring with them 
only a “petty round of irritating concerns 
and duties”? Do they not help us then, 
too? 

In a house on my square there lives a 
litle girl three years old who every morn- 
ing at about eight o’clock, when the front 
doors of the square open and the workers 
come hurrying down their steps, appears 
at her nursery window—open except in very 
stormy weather. “Good-by!” she calls to 
each one, smiling and waving her small 
hand, “ good-by!” 

“ Good-by ! ” we all call back, “ good-by!” 
We smile too, and wave a hand to the little 
girl. Then, almost invariably, we glance at 
each other and smile again together. Thus 
our day begins. 

We are familiar with the thought of our 
devotion to children. “ You do so much for 
children, in America!” It is no new thing 
to us to hear this exclamation. We are 
coming to see that the converse is equally 
true; that the children do much for us, do 
more than we do for them; do the best thing 
in the world—make us, who are so many, 
one; keep us, who are so diverse, united; 
help us, whether our tasks be great or small, 
to “ go to our labor smiling.”—-The Outlook. 
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TO-DAY MAY BE THE ONLY 
DAY YOU HAVE. 





BY WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 





“Goop days and bad days exist only in 
your own head. The weather has nothing 
to do with it. Each day is what you make 
it for yourself. Bad weather is only an un- 
fortunate opinion. 

“ Suppose it is raining pitchforks. You 
get word that your salary has been doubled 
or that a forgotten uncle has left you a 
thousand dollars. What do you care about 
the weather then? Or suppose the person 
you love is dying. Unexpectedly a turn 
for the better comes. The doctor says your 
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dear-one will live. What if it is hotter than 
Tophet? It is a good day, a great day, a 
happy day. 

“It’s what you think and feel about it 
that makes each day what it is. You, 
within yourself, can make each day, every 
day, a good day. Put down in the note 
book of your soul the poet Runeberg’s 
thought: 

“* Each day is a life.’ 

“ When you get up in the morning throw 
back your shoulders, take a deep breath. 
“— the new day like a man. Say to your- 
self: 

“ Another day—another life! 

“For all we know it may be the only day 
we'll ever have. Let’s make it the best day 
we can. Let’s strive to see that it is a day 
worth while. Let’s move a step forward in 
our work. Let’s do all the good we can. 
Let’s get all the happiness we can—to-day. 

“Right now is the only life you can con- 
trol. Yesterday is a record. To-morrow 
is a secret. To-day is yours, is mine.”— 
American Magazine. 
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THE MISUSE OF THE MIND. 








“T HAVE often noticed,” Bismarck once 

said, “that my will had decided before my 
thinking was finished.” It may be as wrong 
to think too much as to think too little. 
When there is need of instant decision and 
quick action, he who hesitates is lost—and 
loses. 
The “ malady of indecision ” is recognized 
by neurologists. Its victims need to have 
their minds made up for them. Left to 
themselves, they would never choose. They 
would continue to weigh pros and cons, to 
raise ridiculous objections, to conjure up 
bogies, to be assailed by doubts and fears 
very real and painful to themselves, though 
laughed to scorn by others. If we are physi- 
cally and nervously “ below par,” our minds 
seem to take a fiend’s delight in playing 
tricks on us. They are tricks we are 
ashamed to confess to anybody, lest we be 
considered crazy. We think how fortunate 
is every one else we meet who is not so 
plagued and harassed. If we could look into 
their minds we should be astonished to find 
in many cases a chaotic disarray rivaling 
the confusion that prevails in our own store- 
house of fact and fancy. 

Much is said today of the control of the 
mind over the body. Many persons hold 
that the body has no rights in the way of 
disease and decrepitude which the mind is 
bound to respect. Along with a deal of mis- 
chief much undeniable good is done by those 
who hold to this theory. It often does the 
recalcitrant body good to be told that there 
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is nothing the matter with it, complaint must 
cease and it must now be up and stirring 
courageously. If the mind is to read a salu- 
tary lecture now and then to the body, the 
mind in turn needs occasionally to be re- 
minded of a few things by the “ unconquer- 
able soul.” The mind itself, paradoxically 
enough, needs minding. 

The mind, above all other lessons, has to 
learn to conserve itself and not to expend 
itself uselessly on trifles. If actions count, 
thoughts should and do count likewise in 
the making or marring of character. If a 
man habitually thinks of unworthy and de- 
grading things, there is written in his face 
an indelible autobiography that he who runs 
may read. The intellect of the feeble para- 
site, of the selfish voluptuary, of the man of 
force and resolution, writes its legible record 
in the features from day to day. “ There’s 
no art,” says one of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters, “to find the mind’s construction in the 
face ”—but it was simply his own failure in 
discernment of which he spoke. We shrink 
instinctively from contact with those whose 
faces tell us that their minds have been mis- 
used; we seek with delight and the assur- 
ance of profit the society of those who—it 
is evident—have filled “the receipt of rea- 
son” with “true thoughts, good thoughts, 
thoughts fit to treasure up.” 

It is for ourselves to decide what we shall 
put into our heads—and some of us choose 
to put there all manner of rubbish. The 
mind grows by what it feeds on, as well as 
the body, and when it does not get the 
proper nutriment it starves and pines, if it 
is not positively corrupted. If our heads 
are filled as full as they will hold with what 
is worth while, there will be no room for 
undesirable occupancy. The mischief of 
idleness is that weeds grow where useful 
agriculture would have pushed them out. 
If we exercise our thoughts upon what is 
worth thinking about, the employment will 
keep out of sight and out of mind many an 
uncouth hobgoblin and leering satyr. 

It is a pathetic thing to see a man en- 
dowed by his Creator with the reasoning 
faculty frittering it away to inconsequential 
ends. It may be said that with his kind of 
mind he could not hope to do any better—he 
never would count anywhere, and he is 
doomed to be what he is, a witless, pithless 
nonentity, devoid of personal force and 
clear-cut individuality. But at least he 
could make better use of what feeble wits 
he has than to spend them in quest of 
stingy, silly fun, benefiting nobody except 
the giddy little coterie about him who would 
forget him the next minute if he did not ac- 
company and abet their every revelry. 

hat is the use of the divine endowment 
of the reasoning faculty if it is perverted to 
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unworthy employment—if it is “ frittered 
away” in finding 


“ How frivolous a baby man would be, 
By what distractions he would be possessed.” 


It is for the impress of mentality that one 
is marked in one’s own time and remem- 
bered afterward. That does not mean that 
to be availing we must have the brain of a 
Cuvier or a Darwin. It does mean that by 
the quality of our minds we shall be known 
—whether we are true and faithful and 
sympathetic, trying to think what we can 
do to help, or whether we are embittered, 
suspicious, hard-hearted and _ self-centred. 
There is such a thing as a genius for good- 
ness and for friendship, and if you have a 
mind to be considerate and charitable and 
loyal, it may be quite as useful as a mind 
that makes child’s play of the higher mathe- 
matics. The two are not incompatible. 
Some of the wisest of men have endeared 
themselves to their fellows by a benign and 
compassionate disposition, and one can be 
a mathematician and a humanitarian, too. 
—Phila. Ledger. 
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OLD-TIME DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 








7" reports of the Department of In- 

struction afford an interesting study, 
not only to the historian, but also to those 
engaged in educational work to-day. A 
good idea can be obtained of the manner in 
which the schools were conducted by the 
reports of the County Superintendents, 
which were in those days submitted in much 
more detail than at present. For example 
the report of the County Superintendent of 
Bucks county for 1854 contains the fol- 
lowing: 

“ The schools, of which mention is made 
in this article, are situated in Solebury 
township. That at Cottageville is taught 
by Rowana Needham. The order of her 
exercises is as follows: 

“1. A, B, C and Primary Spelling. 2. 
Small Grammar class recites. 3. Advance 
ditto. 4. Two classes in Primary Geog- 
raphy. 5. Writing. 6. Recess. 7. Two 
classes in Emerson’s Mental Arithmetic. 
8. One class in Emerson’s Third Part 
recites and solves questions on the black- 
board. 9. A, B, C and Primary Spelling. 
10. Reading in Emerson’s Third Class 
Reader. 11. Ditto in First Book of His- 
tory. 12. Ditto in Angell’s Select Reader. 
13. Three classes spell out of book—one in 
ordinary spelling, two in definitions. Noon. 
In the afternoon: 1. Writing. 2. A, B, Cc 
and Primary Spelling. 3. One class in 
Primary Geography. 4. Advanced class in 
Mitcheil’s Geography. 5. Recess. 6. A, B, 
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C and Primary Spelling. 7. Reading in 
Emerson’s Third Class Reader. 8. Ditto 
in First Book of History. 9. Ditto in 
Angell’s Select Reader. 10. Spelling in 
forenoon. 11. Physiology. 

“Each scholar who is at the head of the 
class, after spelling, receives a credit mark, 
and goes to the foot of his class. At the 
expiration of the term the pupils are re- 
warded with books, rating in value in pro- 
portion to the number of credit marks. 
Miss Needham uses the numerical frame 
for small children to illustrate the prima 
rules of arithmetic, she thinks, with muc 
advantage. She painted the wall in the 


rear of her desk—about six feet square— - 


and thereby made an excellent and econom- 
ical substitute for a blackboard. She also 
makes her own white pencils, by mixing 
Spanish white, or Paris white, with one- 
fifth of its weight of flour, and wetting the 
mass with water until of the consistence of 
putty, which is rolled out in size and shape 
to suit the fancy and dried in the sun. 
These pencils, being free from grit, do not 
scratch either wall or blackboard, and are 
much more pleasant than chalk, because 
they do not adhere to the fingers. The 
recipe is at the service of any who chooses 
to profit by it.” 
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FIVE SUBJECTS TO BE PASSED. 





RIGID EXAMINATION FOR FOURTH CLASS 
POSTMASTERS. 





Persons who take the examination for 
fourth-class postmasters—in Indiana now 
and soon, no doubt, in other states—under 
the order just approved by the President 
will be tested in five subjects: 

First. Elementary arithmetic and ac- 
counts, simple tests in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division of whole num- 
bers and common and decimal fractions 
and statements of the postmaster’s accounts. 

Second. Penmanship, the legibility, neat- 
ness and general appearance of the com- 
petitor’s handwriting in the subject of letter 
writing. 

Third. Letter writing, a letter of not 
less than 125 words, on one of two subjects 
furnished. 

Fourth. Copying manuscript address, a 
simple test in copying accurately addresses 
given. 

Fifth. Facilities for transacting postal 
business, based on the location of the post- 
office site, the convenience of office arrange- 
ments, etc. : 

In the rating a perfect answer to the 
first question will count 40, a correct answer 
to the second, 10; a correct answer to the 
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third, 10; a correct answer to the fourth, 
10, and it will be possible for the person 
examined to obtain a rating of 30 on the 
fifth subject. It will be seen that the exam- 
ination will not be of a character to frighten 
persons who aspire to be fourth-class post- 
masters. 

In Question 1, the examiner will give the 
competitor eight whole numbers to add, and 
from their sum he will be required to sub- 
tract another given whole number. In 
Question 2, the examiner will give the com- 
petitor the value of the stamps cancelled 
at a certain postoffice, the amount of money 
received for newspapers and periodical 
postage, and from the sale of waste paper, 
twine, etc.; also the box rents collected. 
The competitor will be required to enter the 
figures in given form and to compute the 
salary of the postmaster for the quarter in 
accordance with the directions given in the 
form. 

Question 3 will consist of multiplication 
and division of decimals, and also the re- 
duction of a fraction to a decimal. Ques- 
tion 4 will be a practical application of 
measurement, such as finding how many 
postoffice boxes of a given size can be put 
into a certain space, or how many yards of 
linoleum of given width are required . to 
cover a floor of a given size, etc. In Ques- 
tion 5 the examiner will give the competitor 
the amount and fee of each money order 
issued and the amount of each money order 
paid at a given postoffice for a certain 
month, and from this data the competitor 
will be asked to’ make a statement of the 
postmaster’s account with the Government 
in a prescribed form and to balance the 
statement. 


—< 


THE NORMAL CHILD. 








Tue National Congress of Mothers has 
been enjoying a week of profound erudition 
in Boston. “The Normal Child” came up 
for discussion. Dr. G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University threw this illumination 
on the subject: 


“We have one hundred and eleven differ- 
ent types of child welfare institutions, of 
which more than half are of very recent 
origin. We are coming more and more to 
understand the normal child.” 


Technically speaking, what is the normal 
child, where is his natural habitat? Does 
he long for the swimming pool during these 
accursed examination days as he did before 
the 111 types got after him? If he lives 
in the country does he know where the 
speckled hen has her “stolen nest” away 
from normal hens? If he lives in the city 
can he “shinny up” a modern building to 
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where the sparrow lays her numerous eggs? 
Does the normal child fall out of cherry 
trees and smoke dried grape leaves? Does 
he eventually buy a surreptitious copy of 
“Carl Green the Detective, or the House 
With Double Doors”? Is he taught a 
sneaking distaste for “ poems” because he 
is forced to learn some by heart? Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall is right in saying that more 
than half of these types of welfare are of 
recent origin. As our grandmothers sat 
by candle light and darned corduroy 
breeches so that the boys might have them 
for the morrow to slide down the cellar 
door they never broke their heads about 
“types.” “Backward, turn backward, O 
Time, in your flight; make me a child again 
just for to-night.” Notice that the poet 
said nothing about being made a normal 
child. 

Foreign psychologists aver that the chief 
trouble with Americans is their inability to 
play, to forget themselves even at their 
pasttimes, to cease to be conscious of the 
normal or abnormal self. There are men 
who cannot raise a golf stick without being 
conscious that they are doing something 
healthful. It was said of the days of 
Queen Anne that a man could not drink a 
cup of tea without a strategy or an intrigue. 
Cannot Americans raise a child without 
worrying all the time whether or no he is 
normal? Is there any surer way of bring- 
ing upon a child the Latin people’s indict- 
ment of self-consciousness than by giving 
him some of the 111 types of welfare? Is 
he to be typed and tagged before he has a 
chance, and his last chance, to be young 
and natural?—New York Sun. 
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WHY GIRLS LEAVE SCHOOL. 





HE idea that children leave school to 
go to work, because their parents need 
the money is vigorously combatted in a 
bulletin just issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The authors of 
the bulletin have made a careful studv of 
trade and labor conditions among girls in 
Worcester, Mass., preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of a trade school for girls. They 
find that from one-half to three-fourths of 
the girls at work in the factories could 
have had further schooling if they had 
wanted to or if their parents had cared to 
insist upon it. 

The survey showed that the number of 
girls between 14 and 16 years of age who 
leave school is constantly increasing. Dur- 
ing the past five years many more girls 
between those ages left the Worcester 
schools than can be accounted for by in- 
crease in population. Only about 17 per 





cent. of them had finished the grammar 
schools; most of them left in the sixth and 
seventh grades. : 

Why did the girls leave school? Various 
reasons were assigned by the girls them- 
selves. Some thirty girls said they “did 
not like school;” “could not get along 
with the teacher;” “were not promoted ;” 
or “wanted to go to work.” Two were 
working to help pay for a piano. One of 
these was a cash girl of 14 years who had 
left the ninth grade to go to work in a 
department store for $2, later $2.50 a week. 
Another was a girl of 15 from the eighth 
grade, who went to work in a corset factory 
for $1 and rose to $4.82. ‘Still another 
girl was taking music lessons and con- 
tributing to the payment on the piano. 

Twenty-seven girls were found at home. 
In some cases they had left to help in 
housework, while a few had left at a time 
of temporary stress and then had not 
returned to school. Four girls had changed 
places with the mother, who worked in a 
corset factory, laundry, or some such place, 
while the girl, whose wage-earning power 
was small, kept house for the mother of 
the children. 

Curious differences as to what the par- 
ents thought they could afford were dis- 
covered: “ The mother of a family of eight 
children, living in apparently direst pov- 
erty, would have been glad to have sacri- 
ficed and pinched still further to have had 
her daughter stay in school longer, if she 
would. The mother of another family of 
six, living in a comfortable apartment 
house, with hardwood floors, piano, and 
other luxuries, said her daughter wished to 
stay in school longer, but the burden of 
supporting the family was too heavy for 
the father to bear alone; so the girl was 
taken out of school to go to work. A visit 
to a Swedish family revealed a carpenter 
and his wife, a washerwoman, who had 
just built and owned a new three-story 
apartment house. Yet the fifteen-year old 
daughter with a seventh-grade education 
had been sent to work in a paper-goods 
factory at $2 a week. “The question 
‘Why did you leave school?’ was put to 
some 336 more mature workers in the 
corset trade. Ninety-one per cent. of these 
women had left school between the ages of 
13 and 16, and fully 50 per cent. because 
of their dislike of school or because they 
wanted to go to work. Of 74 workers 
in a clothing factory 85 per cent. had left 
school between the ages of 13 and 16, 25 
per cent. of their own volition.” 

In the opinion of the authors of the 
bulletin, conditions such as were found in 
Worcester emphasize the imperative need 
for special training of a practical sort for 
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girls between the ages of 13 and15. In the 
main the children left school simply be- 
cause they disliked the school work. Not 
getting the kind of training they might 
have liked and would have profited by, they 
blindly joined the army of shifting, in- 
efficient, discontented girls that go from 
one monotonous factory job to another, 
and, because of their lack of training, 
rarely rise above the class of low-paid, un- 
skilled workers. 
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VACATION HINTS FOR STUDENTS. 








BY W. W. DAVIS. 





Peruaps the happiest time of young lives 
is the summer vacation. No work, no care, 
no study at night, no recitation by day, 
simply one long round of ease and enjoy- 
ment. It is the real golden age. It never 
loses its charm, and even in middle life, 
busy people take a vacation of two weeks 
or a month to recall the joys of childhood. 
Bryant was always a boy. 


When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 

I steal an hour from study and care, 

And hie me away to the woodland scene, 

Where wanders the stream with waters of 
green. 


These long sunny days of July and 
August are glorious for the children, but 
for the pupils of the upper grades and the 
high school, they are too long to spend in 
pure recreation. Youth is a time of prep- 
aration for life, and these two months may 
be used to yield valuable results. So boys 
and girls take up agencies, or go into shops 
and offices related to their future work. 
Even if they do not need the money, active 
employment is a healthful change, and 
gives proper views of the great world upon 
which they are soon to enter. 

Young people cannot learn too early the 
importance of improving the time even in 
vacation. Time is money, says the old 
proverb, but it is also habit, education, 
character, success. The long vacation 
properly used may contribute much to 
future triumph. Tell us how you spend 
your vacations, and we can almost outline 
your coming career. 


“T’ve lost a day!” the prince who nobly cried, 
Had been an emperor without his crown. 


To make the subject practical let us con- 
sider the case of a young man or young 
woman who remains at home during vaca- 
tion. Let there be the usual fishing, row- 
ing, parties, picnics, hunting, visiting, 
games for recreation, but let there also be 
some time for mental improvement. As 
Paul advised Timothy, Give attendance to 
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reading. If you become familiar with just 
one good author during vacation, it will be 
a permanent acquisition. Follow your 
taste, history, poetry, travel, Macaulay, 
Tennyson, Livingstone, but have a book to 
your credit. 

Remember the remark of Dr. Johnson to 
a young man with a book, Read hard now, 
for the time will come when you will not 
have the time nor the taste. I knew a boy 
who spent many a summer afternoon in 
poring over the volumes in an old closet, 
Goldsmith’s Greece and Rome, Signers of 
the Declaration, Robertson’s Charles Fifth, 
histories of England and France, and when 
he went to college was the best historian of 
his class. He was the boy of all work about 
the home, too, but had plenty of fun be- 
sides. 

If your young friends have been through 
botany and biology or zoology, let them 
continue their nature study in vacation. A 
knowledge of common science adds so much 
to the pleasure of travel. As you walk or 
ride through the country, observe the birds. 
Perry of our city knows one hundred and 
twenty! If you know only the robin, lark 
and crow, be ambitious to increase the list. 
Or the flowers. Be familiar with more 
wild plants than the dandelion, although 
Lowell eulogized it in a long poem: | 


Dear common flower that growest beside the 


way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold. 


Young people should keep a diary. Many 
of our statesmen and authors make a 
regular practice of recording the affairs of 
their own lives or of the world about them. 
Some are celebrated, like the Diary of 
Henry Crabbe Robinson, Madame D’Ar- 
blay, John Evelyn or Samuel Pepys. Pepys 
talks like an old granny, and yet we learn 
more about English manners in his days 
than from the great histories. Read this: 
July 1, 1660. This morning come home 
my fine camlet cloak with gold buttons, 
which cost me much money. This day 
Duke of Gloucester died of smallpox by 
the negligence of the doctors. 

Here is an entry by another Englishman 
of nobler aims, the devoted Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby school: Saturday evening, June 
11, 1842. The day after to-morrow is my 
birthday, if I am permitted to live to see it 
—my forty-seventh since my birth. How 
large a portion of my life on earth is al- 
ready passed! And then—what is to follow 
this life? 

The benefit of a diary to a young student 
is simply that it teaches system in his time, 
as he will be ashamed to make entries day 
after day showing that he is allowing the 
vacation to pass without some valuable 
results. 
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How would this record sound? 

June 15, 1913. Got home from a party 
last night at two this morning and the 
breakfast potatoes and coffee were cold 
when I got up at nine. Rainy, and played 
an hour with the dog. Will go to bed early. 

But this record you would not be ashamed 
of: 
June 20, 1913. Up at six, and after 
breakfast took a walk to the woods, saw 
red-headed woodpecker, found spiderwort 
and other wild flowers. Read a chapter of 
Macaulay’s Life. Picked a mess of straw- 
berries. Some friends for tea. Music and 
games. Mexico full of fight and disorder. 

So we recommend the diary to our youth- 
ful students as a profitable exercise in vaca- 
tion. Set down the weather, picnics, books 
read, visits of friends, trips, news of the 
day, letters written or received, opinions on 
various subjects. The practice will soon 
become a pleasure. It will be a check on 
idleness. It will serve, too, as a discipline 
in expression. Then, if continued through 
college and after years, what a grand source 
of comfort in declining years. The diary 
will bring back the past. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your 


ight, 
Make me a child again just for tonight. 


~~ 
i 


HABIT. 








Hasit is a fixed series of acts. Doa thing 
once and Tracks are marked. Do a thing 
twice and a Route is mapped. Do a 
thing thrice and a Path is blazed. 

Do the right thing over again. 

From the unconscious wink of the eye to 
the smooth, unnoticed movements of a 
million worlds, the law of Habit relent- 
lessly rules its course. Life is a series of 
Habits. 

Do the right thing over again. 

The Pennies saved to-day make the 
Nickels in the bank to-morrow. The 
Nickels in the bank to-morrow spell the 
Dollars in the bank next year. The Dollars 
saved crystallize into the Fortune after the 
years! Habit either makes or breaks— 
either leads you up or drags you down. 

Do the right thing over again. 

If you are Prompt to-day you will want 
to be Prompt to-morrow. If you are Square 
once you will surely seek to be Square 
again. The fight for a thing Worth While 
right now cannot help but ease the fight for 
the thing Worth While later on. It is the 
law of Habit. And Habit creeps on from 
the minutes to Action repeated over and 
over again. 

Do the right thing over again. 

Grow great of Habit! There is no other 
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way. Start what you do start—Right. Or 
else begin over again. You can fondle the 
eggs of a Python, but you can’t play with 
the Python. You can break the bad habit 
to-day, but if you wait until to-morrow the 
bad habit will break you.—Witness. 


<> 
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HEAVENS IN JUNE. 








FOR PEOPLE WHO KNOW SOMETHING OF 
THE STARS. 





BY WINSLOW UPTON. 





—— sole astronomical event of impor- 
tance in the month of June is the 
summer solstice, which comes on the 2tst. 
At 8 p. m. of that day the sun reaches its 
greatest distance north of the equator, and 
turns southward. The day from sunrise to 
sunset is the longest of the year and the 
night the shortest. The sluggishness with 
which climatic conditions seem to respond 
to their astronomical causes is especially 
marked. One would naturally think that 
with the shortening of the day and the 
lengthening of the night the temperature 
would fall, and that June 21st would mark 
the middle of summer. But the amount of 
heat received on the following days is still 
greater than that lost at night, and the 
earth will grow hotter until the amount 
received in the day is balanced by that lost 
at night. This state of affairs is reached in 
the latter part of July on the average. At 
that time the amount of heat received in the 
14 hours of sunshine is lost by radiation 
from the earth during the 10 hours of night. 
The same sluggishness is shown each day, 
when the greatest heat is experienced not 
at noon but several hours later, and the 
greatest cold not at midnight but several 
hours later. The coldest month of the year 
is not December but January, although the 
shortest day is in the former month. 

June this year is marked by the entrance 
of the planet Jupiter into the evening sky. 
The very bright star seen low in the south- 
east about 10 o’clock on the Ist and before 
8 o’clock at the end of the month is this 
planet, unrivaled in size among the planets 
and excelled in brightness only by the 
planet Venus, which has the advantage of 
nearness. Jupiter will now be the chief 
stellar ornament of the sky each evening 
for several months. It will be low in the 
south as it moves across the heavens nightly 
in the constellation Sagittarius. It is mov- 
ing toward the right, or westward, among 
the stars, as may be seen by noticing its 
position with regard to those nearest it from 
night to night. 

In the telescope the planet shows a flat- 
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tened disc, 44 inches in diameter. .The 
markings seen on the surface are arranged 
in stratified form, thus giving the planet a 
belted appearance. The two belts on either 
side of the equator are plainly seen with a 
small telescope. In a large instrument 
others are seen parallel to them. The de- 
tails in the belts are constantly changing, 
but their shape remains essentially the same. 
It is evident that what we see are atmos- 
pheric forms and not permanent features. 
The ever-changing positions of the four 
bright statellites make the telescopic view of 
the planet and its attendants always inter- 
esting. 

Very little has been learned in recent 
years regarding this planet which was not 
known before. It is far the largest planet, 
having more than 300 times as much matter 
as the earth contains, and occupying 1300 
times as much volume, since the material 
particles are not so compact as in the earth. 
And yet it is less than one one-thousandth 
as massive as the sun, which has more than 
99 per cent. of all the material particles in 
the solar system. In its condition it is more 
like the sun probably than the earth, since 
it is of about the same density as the sun, 
and has internal energy of sufficient power 
to make atmospheric disturbances on a 
scale visible from the earth. It has at least 
eight attendants, several of which form the 
orbits which they describe were probably 
small bodies in the vicinity of Jupiter’s path 
which were attracted from their former 
paths and made to revolve about the planet. 

The planet Venus is at its full glory in 
the eastern heavens before sunrise. It 
rises on the Ist at 2:20 a. m. and on the 
30th at 1:40 a. m. It is six times as bright 
as Jupiter, even though showing but one- 
third of its illuminated surface. All 
through the summer early risers may see 
it heralding the dawn. This month it 
crosses the constellation area Aries, which 
the sun traversed a month ago. 

The planet Mercury cannot be seen until 
near the end of the month. On the Ist it 
is behind the sun, and after that date sets 
after the sun at an increasing interval. As 
the month ends it sets one hour and a half 
later, and may be seen an hour after sunset 
a little south of the sunset point, shining 
in the twilight above the horizon. It will 
be of about one-half its greatest brightness. 

Saturn rises before the sun each morn- 
ing, on the Ist at nearly the same minute 
and on the 30th one hour and 35 minutes 
earlier. It is therefore not readily seen. 

Mars rises on the Ist at 1:55 a. m. and on 
the 30th an hour earlier. Those who watch 
the eastern sky before morning twilight 
begins will readily see it shining as a ruddy 
star of the first magnitude, of about the 
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same brilliancy as its namesake, Antares, 
in the constellation Scorpio. During the 
month it moves eastward in the constella- 
tion Pisces and Aries, following Venus, but 
gradually left farther behind. 

Uranus is in Capricornus and rises in 
the southeast late in the evening—on the Ist 
at 10:55 p. m. and on the 30th at 9 p. m. 
Neptune, in the opposite part of the sky, 
sets in the northwest in the evening—on 
Ist at 10:15 p. m. and on the 3oth at 8:25 
p.m. Neither of these distant planets can 
be favorably seen. 

The moon is high in the north at new 
moon on the 4th and when first visible as a 
thin crescent on the 6th will be five degrees 
farther north than the sun. As it increases 
in phase it moves southward as well as 
eastward, so that at full moon on the 18th 
it will be five degrees further south than 
the sun. This. will be noticeable in the 
moonlit evenings near full moon. On the 
19th the moon will be near Jupiter, but five 
degrees farther south. As the month closes 
the moon will be near Mars and Venus, 
seen before sunrise. 

The brightest stars visible in the early 
evening are Castor and Pollux low in the 
northwest, Capella very low in the north 
northwest, Procyon low in the west, Regu- 
lus high in the southwest, Spica in the 
south, Arcturus high in the south, Antares 


| low in the southeast, Vega in the north- 


west, Altair low in the east—Phila. Ledger. 


nae 
~~ 


STORY OF SUNRISE MAN. 








a et may very well be a true story, 
though it is written like a pretty 
fantasy, appears in the Chicago Post’s re- 
current screed about the outdoor world, 
wherein figures the Primrose man and the 
Hollyhock woman. This time it is the Sun- 
rise man. It appears that he, like the Prim- 
rose man, is a man of affairs and high place. 
One day he found himself a little higher 
than usual, even on the roof of his man- 
sion, where a chimney had caught fire. It 
was just at dawn. 

“ Hello! There’s another fire!” cried the 
master to his companion, who was waiting 
patiently for him to go down the ladder. 
The east was ablaze, and the misty atmos- 
phere vibrated with flames. 

“That’s not a fire. It’s the sunrise, sir,” 
said the gardener, who was well acquainted 
with the phenomenon. 

“What! Does that go on every morn- 
ing?” said the master, and then he raised 
his hand to enjoin silence, as if some motion 
might disturb the glorious transformation. 
The eastern sky was a spectacle of rose- 
hued clouds. The budding trees, veiled in 
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tender green, caught the light on their 
twigs like fairy torches. The shining disk 
of the sun pushed majestically frum the 
silver veils hanging over the edge of the 
marshes, and suddenly all the world was 
awake, the birds were singing, and spirals 
of violet smoke were rising toward heaven 
from the altars of many hearthstones in 
humble homes in the village beyond the 
woodland. 

The upshot of the story is that the Sun- 
rise man is aghast to think of all the years 
of sunrises that he has allowed to slip by 
unobserved. He resolves never to miss 
another. He builds a little shack not far 
from his great country house, and there he 
sleeps or spends the sunrise hours. He 
begins to discover the joys of the wood- 
world. His friends learn of his new pleas- 
ure, and his wife and daughter are happy 
to note that at last he has found something 
more fascinating than the corn pit or the 
bear garden or whatever the true technical 
designation may be for the money market. 
Once when affairs looked black at a certain 
directors’ meeting the Primrose man was 
called to the telephone, and came tiptoeing 
back with face aglow. The business was 
wound up promptly without further oppo- 
sition on his part to the demands of the 
rest. It later transpired that his friend, the 
Sunrise man, had telephoned him that the 
warblers had come, that the woods were 
aflood with their song, and that he was 
expected at the shack before sunset. 


_— 
<P 


NEGRO PROGRESS IN FIFTY YEARS. 








URING the past fifty years there has 
been a rapid increase in the wealth of 

the negroes of the South. This increase 
has been especially marked in the past ten 
years, during which time the value of the 
domestic animais which they own increased 
from $85,216,337 to $177,273,785, or 107 
per cent.; poultry from $3,788,792 to $5,113,- 
756, or 35 per cent.; implements and ma- 
chinery from $18,586,225, to $36,831,418, 
or 98 per cent.; land and buildings from 
$69,636,420 to $273,501,665, or 293 per cent. 
From 1900 to 1910 the total value of farm 
property owned by the colored farmers of 
the South increased from $177,404,688 to 
$492,898,218, or 177 per cent. In 1863, the 
total wealth of the negroes of this country 
was about $20,000,000. Now the total 
wealth is over $700,000,000. No other 
emancipated people have made so great a 
progress in so short a time. The Russian 
serfs were emancipated in 1861. Fifty 
years after, it was found that 14,000,000 of 
them accumulated about $500,000,000 worth 
of property or about $36 per capita, an 





average of $200 per family. Fifty years 
after their emancipation only about 30 per 
cent. of the Russian peasants were able te 
read and write. After fifty years of free- 
dom the ten million negroes in the United 
States have accumulated over $700,000,000 
worth of property, or about $70 per capita, 
which is an average of $350 per family. 
After fifty years of freedom 70 per cent. 
of them have some education in books.— 
Southern Workman, 


<i 


TOBACCO HABIT AMONG PUPILS. 





PROF. M. V. 0’SHEA. 





WE have recently read the report of an 
investigation made by Senator Bird 
regarding the prevalence of smoking in the 
high schools of this state. One hundred 
and sixty-three high school principals 
undertook to determine the proportion of 
their pupils who were addicted to this vice 
(it is not putting it too strong to call it a 
vice when it is practiced by immature 
boys). Only four principals said there was 
no smoking in their schools; while in 
some schools the percentage of smokers 
among the boys ranged as high as 75 per 
cent. The average was somewhere around 
30 per cent. The principals were asked 
whether, according to their observations, 
smoking had a detrimental influence upon 
their pupils. The replies were emphatic 
in declaring that the use of tobacco had 
a more or less harmful effect upon 
the work of pupils, if not upon their 
physical development. There is unanimity 
of opinion to the effect that the boy who 
smokes is not as alert and as vigorous in 
the pursuit of his studies as the boy who 
abstains. Tobacco is said to injure the 
memory, to take the edge off the reason- 
ing powers, and to weaken perception. 
These observations seem to be exactly in 
line with the results of careful experi- 
mental studies made in different places at 
home and abroad. It must be remembered 
that we are speaking of the effect of smok- 
ing upon immature individuals, and not 
upon grown men. We are saying nothing 
regarding the use of tobacco by adults. 

A careful investigation has been made 
at the Culver Military Academy respect- 
ing the relation of smoking to the physical 
condition and mental activities of boys. 
A detailed record has been kept for a 
number of years; and it has been possible 
to make accurate measurements from day 
to day, alike of smokers and of non-smokers. 
The program at the Culver Military Acad- 
emy is such that practically every detail 
of a student’s life is under observation and 
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may be measured. The superintendent told 
us recently that it had been shown beyond 
any doubt that smoking had a detrimental 
influence upon the mental activity of his 
cadets. The injurious effect upon the mind 
was sufficiently serious to lead him to be- 
lieve that every effort should be made to 
prevent smoking by students. 

At the Culver institution, special atten- 
tion is given to improve the physique and 
the health of the boys. Hygienic habits 
are insisted upon, and every detail of nutri- 
tion, physical exercise, and the like is under 
the supervision of a physician. One would 
expect that in view of these circumstances 
the evil effect of smoking would be re- 
duced to a minimum, especially since 
smoking has always been penalized. When 
a boy is caught at it, a definite penalty is 
administered, and the result of this practice 
has been, of course, to keep the amount of 
smoking down to the lowest point. But 
even so the harmful effects have been 
clearly traceable. If similar observations 
could be made in the typical high school, 
where the conditions are not so favorable 
for the preservation of physical vigor, the 
harmful effects of smoking would probably 
be very much more evident. This simply 
drives one to the conclusion that we ought 
to stop at nothing until we get smoking 
out of the high school, or until it has been 
demonstrated that the task is a hopeless 
one. 


aioe 
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BETTER THAN LUCK. 








S Has door of the boarding-house kitchen 
caught for a moment as it swung 
open. It revealed a young girl filling salad 
plates at a table. Another girl hurried up 
to her, and spoke in the sharp, high voice 
of one who is tired and nervous. The girl 
at the table answered in low and pleasant 
tones. She put the salad plate on the tray, 
and took a moment to arrange the other 
dishes. The other girl came into the 
dining-room, and her face was less strained 
and her voice less shrill. 

Two elderly ladies, evidently of gentle 
breeding and comfortable means, sat at the 
table nearest the door, and saw the little 
incident. 

One said, “I’m going to take that girl 
home with me to be my companion, helper, 
perhaps daughter—she’s the one I’ve been 
looking for so long.” 

“But, Caroline,” protested the other, 
“you don’t know a thing about her! She 
is attractive and obliging, but she may be 
uneducated, and—not at all suitable!” 

“T know a great deal about her,” returned 
the first lady. “A girl shows her character 
in the work she is doing, whether it is writ- 
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ing a poem or scrubbing a floor. Just from 
that glimpse I know that the girl is patient, 
kind, self-controlled, industrious, neat and 
cheerful. That carries a girl far toward 
being a lady. She is not very well educated, 
but she wants to be. I saw a little paper- 
covered copy of ‘Snow-Bound’ on the 
shelf when I went into the kitchen the other 
day. They read it in the country school 
she attends in the winter, and she loved 
it so she is learning it in her spare moments. 

“ She works too hard here, but she keeps 
sweet-tempered. When the others’ voices 
are shrill with weariness, she speaks gently. 
Any one who can resist the impulse to 
answer a sharp word with one still sharper 
shows strength of character. She prob- 
ably doesn’t like to wash dishes any better 
than the rest of us do. But the hurry and 
monotony of it never make her careless. 
You are willing to eat from the dishes that 
she has washed. I’ve watched her ever 
since I came, and she is the girl I want.” 

That afternoon, when the tired girl in the 
kitchen was washing the last of a great 
stack of dishes, she had a call from the 
lady, whom she much admired. The girl 
was an orphan, dependent on her relatives. 
She had her dreams like other girls, and 
after that talk it seemed as if the very gate 
of happiness had opened before her, that 
she might go in and take whatever she 
desired. 

The other girls in the big kitchen said, 
“Esther is the luckiest girl!” But she had 
a talisman far more potent than luck.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


ine 
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MY NOTE BOOK. 








REV. J. MAX HARK, D.D. 





N one of his “Chapters of a Possible 
Autobiography,” by Theodore Roose- 
velt, which are to continue to be a feature 
of the monthly magazine issues of The 
Outlook, the distinguished author makes an 
observation which, perhaps unintention- 
ally, enforces one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of the “small college.” 
He says that while a student at Harvard, 
“T saw almost nothing of President Eliot 
and very little of the professors.” 

Is not the lack of personal intercourse 
with the professors one of the most 
serious defects of our large and ever 
growing educational institutions? To my 
mind it is a lack for which nothing else 
that they offer can compensate. There is 
absolutely nothing in the way of apparatus 
or equipment that can possibly take the 
place in the development of a young man 
or woman of the influence exercised by 
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sympathetic intercourse with older and 
wiser persons whom they respect. The 
impress of a wise instructor’s personality 
is infinitely more valuable than anything to 
be gained from text-book or laboratory. 
There is no doubt that to the lack of this 
was owing the fact that, as Mr. Roosevelt 
says, “ There was very little in my actual 
studies which helped me in after life.” 

The chief claim to superiority that our 
large institutions of learning have lies in 
their possession of fuller and more com- 
plete equipment than is possible to the 
smaller ones. And a good educational 
equipment is important. Large libraries, 
laboratories, scientific apparatus, properly 
furnished class and lecture rooms, are 
valuable. But they are not the most im- 
portant and valuable factors in education, 
not by a great deal. 

There is a tendency to forget or ignore 
this nowadays. I am becoming more and 
more convinced that we are laying too 
much emphasis upon material things, the 
mere aids and instruments for making both 
the getting and the giving of an education 
easier. We judge the standing and value 
of a school by the extent and beauty of its 
buildings. We advertise the costliness of 
its dormitories, even of its dining halls, its 
libraries, not to say its gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, and athletic fields, as if 
these were the main if not the only con- 
sideration. We are proud of the millions 
that are annually given for their construc- 
tion. We are so proud and happy over 
them that we seem quite oblivious of the 
evident fact that all these may be possessed 
by a school, and may have attracted thou- 
sands of students, and yet the school may 
not be worth a fraction as much, as an 
educational agent, as the humble little col- 
lege that has only one or two buildings and 
a score or two of students. For 4fter all 
there is a whole lot of solid truth in the 
saying that “A log. with Mark Hopkins 
on one end and an earnest boy on the 
other is a university !” 

In ecclesiastical, and no less in educa- 
tional, matters, we must get rid of that 
false and pernicious worship of size and 
wealth that has so long been prevalent in 
our country. There is no virtue nor excel- 
lence in either or both of them,—absolutely 
none. They may be made helpful means 
for the attainment of virtue and excellence; 
but unfortunately they oftener than not 
become the means of their destruction, or 
at least a hindrance to them. 

That is why I am not at all sure in my 
mind that we should rejoice so much at 
the streams of wealth that keep pouring 
into the educational work of the country, 
millions every year donated for the enrich- 





ment of old schools and the building of 
new ones. And the more is given the louder 
apparently becomes the cry for still more. 
I am not at all sure that it is an unmitigated 
blessing. Are we not placing too much 
reliance upon mere money and what money 
can buy and build? There are a few other 
things more important, more essential to 
the life and real work of a school. There 
are some things a good school must have 
which dollars cannot buy, not even millions 
of dollars. Let us not lose sight of that 
truth. It is a wholesome one. 


Moreover I sometimes think that we,— 
of course I cannot mean we of the Mora- 
vian Church; neither too great size nor 
wealth are dangers that are imminently 
threatening us!—are making the work of 
getting an education, or pretending to get 
one, too comfortable and luxurious. It has 
always been true, and still is, that great 
physical comfort and ease are not condu- 
cive to great mental effort or high intel- 
lectual attainment. We may deplore this, 
but we cannot deny it. There are not a 
few schools and colleges which make it 
difficult for its young people to be earnest 
and hard students by making life too easy 
for them. And when the luxurious quar- 
ters of school are left for the struggle of 
life not a few find that they have become 
effeminate, incapable of protracted exer- 
tion, weak and afraid of a little hardship. 
It is good for most young persons not to 
be allowed to take it too easy, physically 
or mentally, while at school. 

And in this as in many other respects 
institutions are very like individuals. I 
believe it is quite possible for a school to 
be prevented from doing its best work, not 
only by having come to place too much 
dependence on wealth and dispensers of 
wealth, but by having too easy a time of 
it, its professors and trustees included. 
There is too little necessity for struggle, 
for doing their utmost; and few human 
beings ever do their utmost without neces- 
sity as the incentive. Certainly I know of 
little colleges and schools which, in the 
midst of a strenuous and desperate struggle 
for existence, perhaps because of it, 
managed to do excellent work scholastically, 
more excellent work than some others 
which were bulging with numbers, revelling 
in their splendid equipment, and fairly 
rolling in material wealth and prosperity. 
There is nothing like having to do one’s 
level best or perish! 

All this talk was started by that sentence 
from The Outlook which I quoted at the 
beginning! Well, that is one of the things 
I like about the magazine. It starts you 
to thinking. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s “ Letters 
to Unknown Friends,” for instance, are so 
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full of suggestion, to me at least, that each 
one of them has caused a number of ser- 
mons to germinate in my mind. They have 
been appearing every week for the last 
few months, and several of them are very 
marvels in their soul-illumining power on 
some of the most difficult practical ques- 
tions that occur in a pastor’s experience. 
—The Moravian. 
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TEN MINUTES IN FIRST GRADE. 








Supt. H. J. WicutTman, Ardmore, of 
the Lower Merion school district, writes: 
I am enclosing a stenographic report of 
ten minutes in.one of our first grades, a 
class of foreigners. In all my experience 
this is the most efficient ten minutes in a 
school room that I have ever taken note of. 
I thought perhaps you might be interested 
in the report. The report begins at the 
close of a drill exercise on sixty to seventy 
reading words from cards. One pupil was 
heard to give, with as much speed as it was 
possible for teacher to shift cards, every 
one of these words without error, and with 
hesitation on only one word. Every pupil 
of the class was alert and the teacher 
stepped to the board and wrote the sen- 
tences given below and called upon a 
different pupil to read each sentence as 
its writing was finished. This reading was 
done with good expression and with 
readiness. 

Sentences: This is a fine day. How do 
you like it? It is good to be in school. 
We all like to be there. We will go home. 
(The teacher commenting, we will go home 
after awhile.) Are you working well? 
(This sentence required a second trial on 
the part of the Italian boy called on to 
read, but was mastered without assistance 
other than the marking of one letter.) 
You are good boys and girls. I am so proud 
of you all. (Oud in proud was underlined. 
The pupil called upon hesitated on the 
word and the teacher asked him to sound 
pr, then ou, and then d, after which the 
sentence was easily read.) We eat good 
bread and meat.. Do you like bread and 
milk? (Can you do good work? Here are 
some good boys and girls. Where are 
they? (The last sentence was written to 
bring more emphasis on the word here. 
The pupil called on hesitated over the 
word where and was aided by another 
pupil.) Where are you going? (The 
pupil who hesitated on first sentence read 
this quickly.) Note the follow-up. 

Comment: The fifteen sentences given 
above were written by teacher and read by 
pupils in exactly three minutes and forty 
seconds. The teacher then called upon a 
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boy to go to the board and write s-eat. 
(Teacher giving the sentence, “ The little 
boy is in his seat.”) Another pupil was 
sent to the board to write h-eat. (In the 
summer we feel the heat.) Another pupil 
to write m-eat. (For breakfast we eat 
meat.) Another pupil was sent to write 
ail, another pupil was sent to write m-ail. 
(Will you mail a letter for me?) The 
pupil writing the word mail began with a 
capital letter; the teacher said, “We do 
not need the first letter so large.” The 
child immediately erased and substituted 
small m. Another pupil sent to write s-ail. 
(The man can sail a boat.) Another pupil 
h-ail. (When rain freezes we call it hail.) 
Another pupil ing, another pupil s-ing. 
(You can sing very nicely.) Another pupil 
r-ing. (The bell will ring in the morn- 
ing.) Another pupil, “Can you write all?” 
“Make that say f-all.” (When it is icy 
we do not want to fall.) 

At this point the pupils were asked to 
turn toward the windows, clap hands once, 
knees bend, bend and hold, until teacher 
counted a certain number then pupils 
marched to the song, “Soldiers are 
Marching,” and lined up, passed to game 
room in two’s, took places and for about 
one minute went through the Shoemakers’ 
Dance then passed to yard for recess. 

It is impossible to report the enthusiasm 
and interest and the speed and snap that 
was manifest in all of this work. The only 
indication that can be given of this energy 
and interest is the fact that all that has 


| been reported took place within ten and 


one-half minutes. 
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DUTIES OF SUFFRAGE. 


W E believe that virtually all the male 

voters of the country are ready to 
give the vote to women as soon as they are 
convinced that it is best for the whole com- 
munity—men, women and children—to do 
so. Is it not, then, well that thoughtful 
women should consider carefully what 
really is best? 

The closing eighteenth century, with its 
carnival of political abstractions, cried out, 
“Let us have universal suffrage—manhood 
suffrage—and the world will be perfect!” 
Well, manhood suffrage was achieved by 
years of labor and seas of blood, but after 
a hundred years of it, the world is not per- 
fect. Many old evils remain, and there are 
new ones bred from suffrage itself. 

In other words, we have come to see 
that the mere vote is not a talisman, and 
that it goes only a little way toward making 
the community over. Suffrage is a huge 
force, a glorious force, but it is a blind 
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force. The problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury is to devise governmental machinery 
that shall make that force beneficent, shall 
apply it to produce the richest results with 
the least possible waste. 

Will this | agoanen be complicated or 
simplified if the vote is given to women? 
The greatest difficulty at present is that of 
putting political and social questions clearly 
before a mass of voters who are perfectly 
honest and well-intentioned, but who are 
busy, hurried, often unintelligent, and al- 
ways uninformed. It is easy to see how 
much this difficulty will be increased by 
introducing another vast body of voters, 
perhaps no more intelligent, and certainly 
no better informed. If the proposal were to 
exchange the less desirable male vote for 
the more desirable female vote, it would 
present a totally different aspect. 

On the other side, there is the undeniable 
fact that women would introduce into 
politics in greater degree some qualities in 
which they indisputably surpass men: en- 
thusiasm, self-sacrifice, idealism, and a 
hatred of unworthy compromise. 

The point is one that each must settle for 
himself. But two things should be kent in 
mind. First, that the suffrage is not a 
luxury or a privilege, but a solemn and 
sacred duty, a burden, to be sought with 
self-questioning, and borne with scrupulous 
conscientiousness; and, second, that, as we 
said in beginning, the vast majority of men 
are moved in this matter not by greed, or 
by any selfish desire to keep a pleasure to 
themselves, but solely by a wish to seek 
what is best for every one. Will not the 
women remember this, will they not espe- 
cially resist any attempt to create sex 
antagonism, and will they not, on their part, 
reflect soberly, simply, and singly on what 
course duty urges them to take?—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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DEARTH OF. THINKERS. 








W. E. CHANCELLOR. 





W2at is one of the troubles of to-day? 
The situation is exactly the opposite of 
what it was in the days of the Renaissance. 

Some laborious statistician has figured it 
out that it would take 2,200 competent clerks 
to read and digest, collate, analyze, and 
properly generalize from, the masses of 
figures sent to Washington daily to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission alone! 

Books of figures pile up. No one reads 
them. Therefore, no one can understand 
them. 

Vast libraries grow. Scientific magazines 
are full of facts that their own discoverers 
do not try to understand. 





We have learned scholars a-plenty. 

What we need are men who think. 

We need men who can see that any two 
points inevitably make a straight line that 
points somewhere. 

We need men who can see that any three 
points inevitably locate a plane that: cuts 
through the universe and that they make a 
field within them that is triangular. 

We need men who can see that any four 
points not in the same plane must locate a 
solid and must isolate that solid from the 
rest of the spatial universe. 

In the same style, we need the man who 
can get a thought from two ideas. 

We need the man who can get a major 
premise and a minor premise out of three 
ideas and a conclusion to finish the triangle 
of logic as the schoolmen who brought the 
Renaissance into being could reason. 

We need the men who can take four 
ideas and make a body of solid thought out 
of them. 

We have compilers, file-clerks, reading 
men, scholars by hundreds of thousands. 

But the man who merely remembers is 
helpless in emergencies; and all social and 
personal movements are emergencies. 

Any good normal school or college or 
other institution of the higher learning can 
turn out learned men and learners. 

But the Edisons do not come from col- 
leges. Nor the Spencers. Nor even the 
Shelleys and Henry Georges. Nor the 
Thomas Jeffersons and Lincolns. Francis 
Bacon did not complete his university 
course. : 

Why? Because man needs time to think. 

We are too busy learning to get time to 
think. What we need are intensive 
thinkers. Are the colleges and universities 
afraid to try to help thinkers develop? 
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THE BEST CALLING. 








OME of the boys of the congregation 
had dropped in to see Harry Rose, 

the minister’s son. They were a fine bunch 
of boys, clean and manly every one. 
They all liked Harry and always felt at 
home at the parsonage. He was showing 
the boys his new rifle which his father had 
given him as a birthday present. Rev. Rose 
made a companion of his son, and the 
happiest days of Harry’s life were the days 
when his father went hunting or fishing 
with him. All the boys of the congrega- 
tion liked Pastor Rose and he liked them. 
They went into ecstasies over Harry’s 
rifle, and for over an hour they talked 
about hunting and fishing, and swimming, 
and all the other outdoor sports which are 
so dear to the heart of every boy. Finally 
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the conversation drifted onto other things. 
They began to talk about the choice of a 
calling. One after the other the boys told 
what they wanted to be. 

“T’m going to be a lawyer,” said Charley, 
“because lawyers make so much money.” 

“T intend to be a farmer,” said Henry, 
“because farming is the most independent 
calling in the world.” 

“T want to be a doctor,” said thoughtful 
James, “ because a doctor can be so much 
good in the world.” 

“What about the ministry, boys?” said 
Pastor Rose, as he entered the room. He 
had been preparing his sermon in the next 
room and through the open door he had 
overheard their conversation. The bright 
faces of the boys turned toward him. They 
loved their pastor and always listened with 
respect when he spoke to them. 

“Let me tell you why I consider the 
ministry the best of all callings.” Pastor 
Rose was in love with the ministry. He 
magnified his office. And he now spoke 
from a full heart as he spoke to these boys 
about his beloved calling. 

“Charles, you said you intend to be a 
lawyer because lawyers make so much 
money. You are mistaken if you think 
that you must have much money in order 
to be happy. The good Book says: ‘A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.’ 

“ But there is a great deal to be said in 
favor of the ministry even from the stand- 
point of material support. The minister is 
almost sure of a decent living as soon as 
he starts out. The market is not over- 
crowded with ministers as it is with 
doctors and lawyers and engineers. The 
young minister is sure of a place either as 
a missionary or as a pastor. And as soon 
as he starts to work he gets a living salary, 
while many a young doctor and lawyer 
almost has to starve before he can work 
up a paying practice. When hard times 
come they affect the ministry less than 
any other calling. Many a working man 
loses his job in hard times. Did you ever 
hear of a minister losing his job in hard 
times? People need the minister’s services 
all the more in hard times. No matter 
how hard the times are, the support of the 
ministry is laid upon the consciences of 
God’s people by God Himself, when He 
says: ‘Let him that is taught in the Word 
communicate unto him that teacheth in all 
good things.” I cannot conceive of the 
possibility of a Christian congregation 
allowing a faithful pastor to starve. When 
a pastor gets old without having been able 
to save any money the church makes at 
least some provision for him and his family 
through the aid treasury. So, you see, the 
ministry is a good calling even as regards 





temporal support, when all things are 
taken into consideration. 

“Henry, farming appeals to you because 
it is an independent calling. Did you ever 
stop to think that in some respects the 
minister is just as independent as the 
farmer? Of course, the minister must 
work hard, but so must every farmer who 
would be successful. God puts us into this 
world to work, and he who is trying to get 
through the world without working is try- 
ing to oppose God and will come to naught. 
But the minister has a good deal of free- 
dom in his work. Nobody decides for him 
how much time he should study and how 
much time he should spend in visiting. 
Nobody says anything if he takes a day off 
or spends half a day working in his garden. 
He is not required to get up at any certain 
hour of the day, neither is he required to 
work a certain number of hours. 

“Boys, it’s a mistaken idea that the 
ministry is a calling with few temporal 
advantages. While I am at it, let me point 
out some more temporal advantages which 
the minister enjoys. 

“The ministry is a healthful calling. 
The minister is not confined to an office as 
so many other professional men are. His 
time is about equally divided between his 
study and his visiting. He gets plenty of 
opportunities to enjoy fresh air and sun- 
shine, nature’s best tonics. 

“The ministry is a highly respected call- 
ing. It’s true, there are some people who 
despise the minister and look with con- 
tempt upon his work, but such people are 
usually the lowest of the low. The minister 
enjoys the respect of the noblest people of 
the earth, the children of God, the royal 
priesthood. 

“The ministry affords a man peculiar 
educational advantages. The minister 
spends over half his time in reading and 
studying. His studying extends over a 
wide range. And it is an undeniable fact 
that the more highly educated a man is the 
more enjoyment he can get out of life. 

“The ministry also affords a man pecu- 
liar social advantages. The minister is 
usually invited to weddings. to reunions, to 
anniversaries, and to similar gatherings. 
The homes of God’s people are always open 
to the minister, and the best that the house 
affords is not considered too good for him. 

“The ministry affords a man a great 
variety of work. There is not that monoto- 
nous sameness about the minister’s work 
that there is in the work of some callings. 
The minister studies, he preaches, he 
teaches, he makes addresses, he visits, he 
gives advice, he attends meetings, and he 
often leads in music. No matter how 
highly gifted a man may be, he can use all 
of his gifts in this noble calling. 
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“But, boys, great as these temporal 
advantages are, the spiritual advantages 
connected with the ministry are far more 
valuable. The verv work which the minis- 
ter does day by day is conducive to the 
salvation of his soul. He is constantly en- 
gaged in the study of the Word of God, 
which is able to save the soul. Who has 
a better opportunity than he to be saved 
by the Word? 

“The minister is protected by his calling 
from many a temptation. Many a man 
has to associate day after day with the 
profane and the impure. He hears God’s 
holy name profaned constantly and he must 
listen to obscene language. Unless he is 
constantly on his guard he is apt to grow 
accustomed to these things and almost un- 
consciously to imitate them. The minister, 
however, associates for the most part with 
the people of God, those who have washed 
themselves clean in the blood of the Lamb 
and who seek to lead a godly life. 

“Tt very seldom happens that a man asks 
a minister to help him to do something 
wrong. Lawyers are constantly asked to 
ore guilty men for the sake of a large 
ee. 

“The minister reads the best books, 
books which have a pure and ennobling 
influence. In preparing his sermons he 
thinks of things which are pure, lovely 
and of good report. He stands in the holy 
place and ministers to the people of God. 

“Of course, I do not mean to say that 
the minister has no temptations and is in 
no danger of becoming unfaithful to his 
Lord. He may become a castaway in spite 
of the advantages of his high calling. But 
what I wish to impress upon you is this, 
that the calling itself is the one which is 
most conducive to the salvation of the 
soul and to purity of heart and life. Why 
are we so surprised and shocked when we 
hear of the fall of a minister? Why, be- 
cause it is something unexpected and un- 
usual. That shows that we consider the 
ministry a very good calling. Is that not 
something which is worth considering in 
choosing a calling? 

“James, I am glad to hear you say that 
your ambition is to do as much good in 
the world as possible. But when it comes 
to doing good what calling can be compared 
with the ministry? What could be more 
important than the work of saving souls? 
The fruit of the minister’s work shall abide 
forever and ever. He gathers fruit unto 
life eternal. 

“Boys, after many years of experience 
in the ministry, I say to you that it is a 
blessed thing to be a preacher of the ever- 
lasting Gospel, a messenger of the Lord of 
Glory, to bring to men the only thing that 
can make them better, the only thing that 





can comfort them in sorrow, the only thing 
that can save their souls. This is work 
which grows dearer and dearer to a man, 
the longer he engages in it. A pastor once 
said: ‘Now, after forty years’ preaching 
of Christ, I think I would rather beg my 
bread all the laboring days of the week for 
an opportunity of publishing the Gospel on 
the Lord’s day than, without such a privi- 
lege, to enjoy the richest possession of 
earth.” 

The boys had listened with deep interest 
to their pastor’s earnest words. They left 
the parsonage in a very thoughtful frame 
of mind. As they walked slowly away 
together, James said: “ Well, if none of us 
ae the ministry, it won’t be our pastor’s 

ault.’ 
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‘ae bill which extends Federal protec- 
tion to migratory game and insec- 
tiverous birds was recently passed by the 
Senate without a dissenting vote, and it is 
to be presumed that the House will endorse 
the measure, as it is hard to believe that 
any one can be opposed to the purposes 
sought to be accomplished by this legisla- 
tion. If there are constitutional limitations 
in the way, the sooner they are discovered 
and removed, the better. The general public 
and even those who have the most at stake 
—the farmers and horticulturalists—have 
in the past been very slow to recognize the 
vital importance of this and that other sub- 
ject of equal import—the contagious dis- 
eases of trees and plants. 

As Senator George P. McLean, of Con- 
necticut, has pointed out, and as the Times 
recently set forth through Dr. Hornaday, 
the eminent ornithologist and naiuralist, of 
New York, the annual loss to agriculture 
caused by plant disease is estimated at 
$1,000,000,000, and our Department of 
Agriculture in 1887 fixed the loss that year 
to the United States alone caused by 
cryptogame to timber, fruit and grain at 
$200,000,000. The prevention of plant 
maladies is an international duty which 
cannot be neglected, and the recent impor- 
tation of the chestnut blight into this coun- 
try has awakened our people to the need of 
great caution. Rigid quarantines are now 
established against plant diseases and de- 
structive insects, but these efforts will be 
futile unless the pests and plagues that are 
now with us in untold numbers are con- 
trolled and conquered. This country is 
still many years behind most of the Euro- 
pean nations in its general interests in such 
matters. It is quite as important to save 
the trees from diseases and slugs as it is to 
save them from fire. 
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The annual loss caused by blights and 
beetles in this country alone is estimated 
at more than $1,200,000. The half-dozen 
gypsy moths brought to this country a few 
years ago and which were allowed to escape 
have multiplied and become a nauseating 
scourge in certain portions of central and 
eastern New England. Unless we are alive 
to every precaution it will not be many 
years before every tree, shrub and flower 
will have its hordes of insect enemies wait- 
ing to attack the first green spot that ap- 
pears in the Spring. The migratory insec- 
tivorous birds should be guarded with a 
mailed hand, and the States, acting sepa- 
rately, are utterly incompetent. If the 
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Federal Government has no power to under- 
take the common defence in this regard, 
we ought to know it at once. We cannot 
believe that any sovereignty, worthy of the 
name, can be so helpless; and in anv event 
it would seem to be the duty of Congress to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the people 
and the constitution. 

The pending legislation touches no pri- 
vate or property right. It can do no harm 
to any man’s person or possessions. If this 
matter is delayed until the birds are exter- 
minated—and they are now decreasing at 
an alarming rate—the lawmakers of this 
generation will neglect a plain and pressing 
duty.—Scranton Times. 
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HE Sixty-second Volume of The School 
Journal begins with the July number, 
the current volume. The beginning of the 
school year has been changed by the new 
school code from June to July, one month 
later. In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the 
members of the Board are appointed in 
October to take office in November. In 
all other school districts they are elected 
in November and take office on the first 
Monday in December. In the two cities 
named above the school year begins on 
New Year day. In all other districts in the 
State it begins on the first Monday in 
July. The secretary and treasurer are 
elected on the first Monday in July and hold 
office for one year. The same person can- 
not be elected to both these offices. In dis- 
tricts of the second class, where there are 
nine school directors, the secretary and 
treasurer cannot be members of the board. 
In districts of the third and fourth classes 
these officers may be members of the 
board. See School Code in School Journal 
for July, 1911. 

The new volume of the Journal has 
always begun with the July number, and 
this will not be changed. We shall be 
glad to have Boards of Directors expiring 
with the present issue renew subscription 
as soon after the receipt of this number 
as may be convenient. 





The Pennsylvania School Journal has for 
nearly fifty years been the Official Organ 
of the Department of Public Instruction 
and the copy sent to the Secretary of each 
District at the cost of the State is to be 
laid before the Board at the next meeting 
after its receipt, and the file thus received 
is to be preserved by the Secretary and 
handed to his successor. Each Board has 
the right to subscribe for one copy for 
each member, at the cost of the district, as 
a means of information in relation to the 
duties of their offices, and the conditions 
and operations of the system in other 
parts of the State. 

Some of the best and the most progress- 
ive School Boards in Pennsylvania have 
been on the subscription list of The School 
Journal for the past thirty and forty years. 
Every member of the Board receives it 
regularly, for the good of the community, 
and few of them would be without it. It 
gives thoughts, facts, suggestion and in- 
spiration. And the man responsible for the 
school work in his district, more than most 
men, needs them all. 





Dr. M. G. BrumsBauecH, in his annual 
report to the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion, makes some definite recommendations 
in regard to physically, mentally and 
morally deficient children in the schools. 
The physically defective children ought to 
be trained to be largely self-supporting, the 
mentally defective need scientific treatment, 
and the morally defective must be segre- 
gated, if they are to be saved from poverty 
and crime. Children who seem bound for 
a career of crime must be put into institu- 
tions where there is firm control all of the 
time. To give them instruction only a few. 
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hours a day and a little mechanical work 
and then turn them out to run the streets, 
where they come in contact with vice, is of 
little value. Most of the derelict children 
are mentally as well as morally defective, 
and need especial care lest they become a 
charge upon and a danger to the community. 





A RECENT act of the Legislature provides 
that at least ten verses from the Scriptures 
“shall be read or caused to be read, with- 
out comment, at the opening of each and 
every public school upon each and every 
school day by the teacher in charge.” The 
measure fixes a penalty of discharge for 
the teacher violating the act upon proof 
before the school board. 


THE State Board of Education is organ- 
izing a library of special educational litera- 
ture which will be available for teachers, 
superintendents and others interested in 
special phases of education. They will 
collect the best pamphlets, as well as the 
most authoritative books on all of the 
special educational lines. These will be 
loaned on application. 


Tue School Board of the Borough of 
Milton has just purchased a plot of ground 
of more than three acres for the use of 
the school children of that district. It is 
unusually well located and adapted to base- 
ball, football and other athletic sports. 
There will be sufficient space for gardens. 
Supt. W. A. Wilson is endeavoring to have 
the plot laid out in such a way that it will 
be adapted to the good of all the children 
of the town. 


AN entirely new light was thrown on the 
nation-wide problem of reforestation at 
the recent Forestry Exhibition, in Philadel- 
phia, by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Reservation 
Commission. In an address on “ Desolated 
Pennsylvania,” he asserted that an impor- 
tant social problem is contingent on the 
question of forest reclamation. Naming 
certain localities in the State, the speaker 
described the character and physical and 
mental conditions of their inhabitants. He 
said: “ There remains for consideration a 
most important social problem aside from 
the mere presence, or absence, of timber on 
these hillsides, which are now unproductive. 
After the timber is removed, the land soon 
becomes a desert. Then there can be only 
one result, so far as the population is con- 
cerned. There is no inducement for the 
most enterprising citizens to remain. They 
move away until at length only the indolent 
and infirm remain. There are some aban- 
doned portions of Pennsylvania which have 





actually become the resorts and hiding 
places of criminals. But our history shows 
that here, as elsewhere, these mountain 
regions, when maintained in prosperity, 
have given the country splendid soldiers 
and protectors. Remember the exploits of 
Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys, or 
Morgan’s riflemen from the mountains of 
Virginia. Think, too, of the Battle of 
King’s Mountain, where the British power 
in the South was destroyed by mountain 
riflemen alone, who fought under their 
own Officers, in their own way and at their 
own expense. The only wise thing the 
State can do with this waste land is to 
restore the forests on it. Let the mountain 
gorges nurse again the water power and let 
the land become manufacturing sites and 
the homes of prosperous, patriotic com- 
munities.” 


THE sixty-first volume of The School 
Journal ends with this number. The New 
Volume will begin with July. Will the 
Secretary please call the attention of the 
Board to the fact that the law permits and 
encourages all Boards of Directors to sub- 
scribe for one copy for each member at 
the expense of the district. No Board can 
well afford to be without it, not only for 
its practical value, but also for its sugges- 
tiveness to thoughtful men who feel a 
proper sense of the responsibilities that 
devolve upon them as School Directors. 
The rate is $1.50 per year, twelve numbers 
to the volume. 


AND now we have a deficit in the Post 
Office Department reported from Washing- 
ton! Let Congress hold up the doubtful 
tariff measure long enough to put books and 
printed matter generally into the parcels 
post and see what will happen to the 
deficit, when the country is relieved from 
the extortion of the express companies. 


Dr. J. K. Drxon, who is to head the Rod- 
man Wanamaker Expedition of Citizenship 
to the North American Indians, attended 
the meeting at Washington at which Presi- 
dent Wilson, talking into the phonograph, 
made a speech which is to be reproduced 
and so delivered to each of the Indian 
tribes in the United States. He has been 
a close student of Indian affairs for fifteen 
years, and says the speech from the phono- 
graph in President Wilson’s voice delivered 
before the Indians will have a great effect 
for good in the effort made to take citizen- 
ship to the Red Men. He will travel more 
than 23,000 miles, will be gone six months 
at the least, and will go to the homes of 
every one of the 169 tribes in the United 
States. His trip will bring him into touch 
with almost all of the 320,000 Indians living 
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in this country to-day. He will make an 
effort to arouse a sense of loyalty to the 
flag and will give to each tribe an Ameri- 
can flag, trying to impress the thought of 
what the flag should mean to them. 


“Tr’s high time American women who 
affect that sort of thing change their lap- 
dogs for babies, and vent the maternal 
instinct which prompts them to caress a 
fuzzy dog on the object that nature intended 
them to do.” This is Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley’s crisp comment on the “lap-dog 
habit,” an attack upon which by United 
States Senator Norris, of Nebraska, has 
brought criticism upon his head. “ There 
are thousands of homeless babies to-day 
and thousands of babyless wives, each need- 
ing the other,” said Dr. Wiley. “I feel 
sorry for the misguided women who elect 
to tote a dog with a king nose and silky 
hair, instead of an infant. Where a mother 
carries a lap-dog I certainly feel sorry for 
the children.” 


THE home is the natural place of the 
child. The superintendents of our orphans’ 
homes tell us that wherever it is possible, 
it is better to place orphan children in 
Christian homes. Where the mother is 
living it is far better to aid the mother, if a 
good woman, to keep her own children with 
her and keep up her own home than to 
separate them from her and place them in 
any institution, even the best. It is grati- 
fying, therefore, to find that our State 
Legislature has, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, adopted the widow’s pension bill 
described last month in these columns. 
That the State of New Jersey has also 
placed on its statute books a widow’s pen- 
sion law, which provides that a widow with 
children under sixteen years of age, shall 
be paid $9 a month for the first child, $5 
for the second, and $4 for each additional 
child. Some of our conservative friends 
will look upon this as a fresh evidence of 
the fact that our government is becoming 
“paternal.” In fact, it is only becoming 
Christian. The mother is the natural 
guardian and the best friend of her own 
children. 


It has been well said that this is the age 
of the child. Our generation is more inter- 
ested in securing the birthright of proper 
development, physical, mental and moral, 
of the children than we are in any other 
social problem of our time, or than any 
generation has been up to the present his- 
tory. Health for the child, remarks an 
exchange, has become a more and more 
difficult problem as our cities have become 
larger and the population denser. The 
country, with its free air and space for 
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play, is the only proper place to bring up 
children, but as country life is an impos- 
sibility for the great majority of them, we 
have to make special studies to conserve 
their health as best it may be in our present 
conditions. The holding of the fourth 
International Congress of School Hygiene 
at Buffalo from August 25 to 30 ought to 
attract wide attention in this country, for 
a good deal of the child’s waking life up 
to the age of fourteen must be passed in the 
school room. With two thousand visiting 
scientists and our own best known educa- 
tors in attendance excellent results may be 
looked for from it. Since our cleaning up 
of the canal zone as a demonstration of 
our sanitary knowledge and power all the 
world looks to us for practical advances in 
hygiene, and this should be an excellent 
opportunity with a world audience to sus- 
tain that reputation. 


An awful charge against a Philadelphia 
school ‘teacher is that she “ introduced 
‘Alice in Wonderland’ into the curricu- 
lum.” If she did, says the New York Sun, 
she is the greatest educational reformer of 
any age. “Alice in Wonderland ”—and 
“Through the Looking Glass ”—ought to 
be a part of every education. They are 
full of wit, imagination and poetry. 


Most geologists have probably learned of 
the recent fire in the basement of the. 
United States Geological Survey, in which 
the stock files of the folios of the Geologic 
Atlas were stored. Some of these folios 
were scorched or wet; others were merely 
stained or impregnated with the smell of 
the fire. In view, however, of the fact that 
probably all of these publications are at 
least tainted with the odor of the smoke 
and therefore cannot be regarded as perfect 
or free from objection, the Secretary of the 
Interior has authorized the disposal of the 
entire stock now in hand as damaged. 
Accordingly the folios of this stock are put 
on sale at prices worthy of a “fire sale.” 
They are to be sold at five cents a copy. 
The list embraces most of the nearly two 
hundred numbers already issued of the 
Geologic Atlas. The same price (five 
cents) is to be charged for the ordinary 
twenty-five cent folios, the special or extra 
large folios of the fifty cent type, and the 
fifty cent field editions, bound in octavo 
form. This opportunity to get copies of 
most of the folios issued to date is specially 
brought to the attention of teachers, in 
order to enable their students to acquire 
nearly complete sets at nominal cost. A 
large part of the stock is not so badly dam- 
aged as to unfit the folios for use in the 
class room or for use in completing sets. 
It is thought that many students will be 
glad to avail themselves of the chance to 
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add these instructive publications to their 
educational or professional libraries. A 
large amount of material for the study of 
comparative geology and physiography or 
for regional information may now be ac- 
uired by students at very small expense. 
emittance should be in cash or money 
order to the Director of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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GETTYSBURG. 





HE reunion of veterans of both armies 
at Gettysburg on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of this decisive battle will be an 
event unorecedented in the history of the 
world. No battlefield in history has a 
tithe of the memorials in stone and bronze 
that are to be found here. More money has 
probably been spent on the field of Gettys- 
burg than upon all the other famous battle- 
fields of the world combined. Outside of 
the United States battlefields are not popular 
places for memorials, as it frequently hap- 
pened that the victor fought on foreign 
soil. Some years ago we took a number 
of high school boys over the field on a 
pleasant day in June. It was a memorable 
trip. They all knew the historic address of 
Abraham Lincoln as well as they knew 
their own names, and when we reached 
the National Cemetery, they lined up, hats 
off, before the noble shaft and repeated his 
immortal words on the spot where Mr. 
Lincoln himself had spoken them on 
November 19, 1863, but a short time after 
the battle, which was fought on the first 
three days in July of that year. 


ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG, 


Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannat consecrate, we cannot 
hallow, this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here have con- 
secrated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us the living rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they have thus 





far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they here gave the last full 
measure of devotion, that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain, that this nation, shall, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





THE fifty-first meeting of the National 
Education Association to be held at Salt 
Lake City, July 7th to 11th, presents a rare 
opportunity to the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania to meet the leading educators 
of the United States. Questions involving 
educational thought and endeavor of world- 
wide importance will be discussed. It 
would be difficult to plan a more enjoyable 
and more profitable vacation than is offered 
by a trip across the continent, with the 
privilege of taking numerous side trips to 
points of interest. Salt Lake City is a 
gateway to the National Yellowstone Park, 
to which a side trip can be made at total 
cost of $45. Liberal rates are made to all 
Pacific Coast points with stop-over privi- 
leges. Tickets will be on sale July Ist to 
3d, with return limit to October 31st, from 
Philadelphia at $75.15, Harrisburg $71.40, 
Scranton $71.90, Altoona $66.50, Pitts- 
burgh $62.20, corresponding rates from 
other points in the State. These rates give 
privilege of going one route and return- 
ing another, west of Pittsburgh. Special 
rates to the Pacific Coast are also given. 
If the number of persons making reserva- 
tion will justify a special train it will leave 
Philadelphia at 9 a. m. on Tuesday, July 
Ist, arriving at Chicago at 9.50 a. m. next 
morning. Stops will be made for sight- 
seeing at Denver and Colorado Springs. 
The Pullman fare is $18 from Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania headquarters will be Rooms 
210 and 211, Hotel Utah. For further in- 
formation and programme address Dept. 
Supt. R. B. Teitrick, State Director, Harris- 
burg; or Prof. George H. Stout, Philadel- 
phia; Prof. J. M. Berkey, Pittsburgh; 
or Supts. F. E. Downes, Harrisburg; 
Charles Lose, Williamsport; Jas. L. Allison, 
Wilkinsburg; H. H. Baish, Altoona; George 
Howell, Scranton; Jas. J. Palmer, Oil City; 
Charles S. Foos, Reading; or Addison L, 
Jones, West Chester, members of the com- 
mittee. Any one who is recommended by 
any superintendent or principal, though not 
engaged in school work, may take advan- 
tage of the excursion. 





MERRY SPELLING BEE. 





vp MERE was an interesting spelling bee 
in Washington on the evening of 
June 5th. Hon. Frank B. Willis, of Ada, 
Ohio, an ex-schoolteacher and college pro- 
fessor who is now a member of Congress 
from the Buckeye State, claims the cham- 
pionship belt “as the best speller in the 
United States.” 

In the presence of the President of the 
United States, members of the Cabinet and 
nearly a thousand others, Mr. Willis to- 
night stood out against all comers in the 
orthographical contest given in connection 
with the annual ladies’ entertainment by 
the National Press Club at the New Willard 
Hotel. Now the Ohio member is ready to 
challenge the world in a spelling combat. 

The entertainment took the form of an 
old-fashioned “spelling bee.” David F. 
Houston, the Secretary of Agriculture, was 
the pronouncer. Fourteen Washington 
newspaper correspondents were the chal- 
lengers. The challenged were an equal 
number of members of Congress, including 
five United States Senators and nine Repre- 
sentatives. 

The spelling bee buzzed back and forth 
until it finally narrowed to three contest- 
ants. These were Ira E. Bennett, editor 
of the Washington Post, and two members 
of Congress. The Senators had fallen 
early in the massacre of words. One of 
the surviving congressmen was Frank B. 
Willis, a Republican member of Congress 
from Ohio. The Senate, the House and the 
Fourth Estate were still in the race. 
Bennett eased along gayly until Dr. Hous- 
ton flung at him the word “ Bdellium.” 

“You mean some kind of a metal?” 
asked the editor. 

“Exactly,” replied the 
Agriculture. 

“ D-e-l-i-u-m,” spelled back Bennett. 

“Wrong, you’re out,” ruled the pro- 
nouncer and the last newspaper man went 
down, leaving the race for first honors to 
Poindexter and Willis. They ran along 
neck and neck for a dozen words, during 
which time Willis spelled “Infeoff” upon 
which others had failed. 

“ Hydrocephalous,” rang out the stern 
voice of Secretary Houston, facing Sena- 
tor Poindexter. 

“ H-y-d-r-o-c-e-p-h-e-l-0-u-s,” 


Secretary of 


was the 


way the third-party Senator tried to spell 
it. 

“You missed by a letter,” ruled the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and I award the 
palm to Congressman Willis, of Ohio, who 
must defend his right to the title against 
all comers.” 
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Before the spelling bee Secretary Bryan 
read “An Ode to the Printing Press.” 
The President saw and heard for the first 
time some talking moving pictures. 


~~ 


THE SCHOOL BOARD. 





HE new School Code divides the school 
districts of the State into four classes: 
Five hundred thousand or over, Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, are in the first class; 
thirty thousand to five hundred thousand 
the second class, five thousand to thirty 
thousand third class, and all districts under 
five thousand the fourth class. The first 
eight articles of the School Code treat re- 
spectively of (1) School Districts, (2) 
School Directors, (3) Organization, Meet- 
ings and Officers of Boards of School 
Directors, (4) Duties and Powers of 
Boards of School Directors, (5) Taxation 
and Finance, (6) Grounds and Buildings, 
(7) Books, Furniture and Supplies and (8) 
the School Directors’ Association. 

In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the 
Judges of the Courts of Common Pleas, 
appoint the members of the School Board, 
fifteen in number, to hold office for six 
years. Five members are appointed in 
October of every second year, taking office 
the second Monday of November next fol- 
lowing their appointment. The school 
year in these two cities begins January Ist. 
In all other school districts in the State 
the school year begins on the first Monday 
of July. 

In school districts of the second class, 
with nine Directors, three are chosen at 
the November election every second year, 
beginning with 1913. In the third class, 
with seven each, two are elected biennially 
at each of two succeeding elections in 
November, and three at the third election, 
beginning in 1913. In the fourth class, 
with five each, beginning in 1913, two are 
elected biennially at each of the two suc- 
ceeding November elections, and one at the 
third election. In all three classes the 
Directors are elected at large and hold 
office for six years. The term of office in 
each of these three classes begins with the 
first Monday in December following elec- 
tion, on which date the Board meets annually 
for organization. 

All members of the Board in every school 
district of the Commonwealth must be 
given five days’ notice, by mail, by the 
secretary of the retiring board, who re- 
mains in office for six months longer, of 
the time and place of meeting for organiza- 
tion, at which time and place, if a majority 
be present, an organization shall be effected 
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as follows: In the two districts of the first 
class, there must be elected from the hold- 
over members a temporary president and 
secretary; and in all other school districts 
from the hold-over members a temporary 
president, and the secretary of the board 
shall act as secretary of such meeting. The 
certificates of the election or appointment 
of all new School Directors shall be read, 
and a list of those legally elected or ap- 
pointed and qualified prepared. If any of 
the members have not taken the oath of 
office required by the School Code the same 
may be administered to them by the tempo- 
ba 4 president. 

permanent organization shall then be 
effected for the ensuing year as follows: 
In the school districts of the first class, the 
School Directors elect a president and vice- 
president from their members, and a sec- 
retary who is not a member. They elect 
the treasurer of the city constituting such 
schoo! district of the first class as the school 
treasurer for the ensuing fiscal year. In 
each school district of the second, third or 
fourth class, the Directors elect from their 
members a president and a vice-president, 
and annually on the first Monday of July, 
six months later, they elect a secretary and 
a treasurer, each of whom shall serve for 
one year. In districts of the second class 
the secretary and treasurer can not be 
members of the board. In districts of the 
third and fourth class they may be members 
of the board. The same person can not be 
secretary and treasurer of any board of 
school directors. 

The Board is thus, under the New Code, 
organized in Decembér, the secretary and 
treasurer being half-way through their 
term of office and holding over until the 
following July when their successors are 
elected. This is much better than the re- 
quirement of the old law. 

Each Board of Directors may appoint a 
solicitor and such other clerks or employes 
as it may deem proper, none of whom 
shall be members of the board, define their 
duties and fix their salaries. It must 
adopt reasonable rules and regulations for 
its government and control. It must also 
have specified times and places for its 
meetings, and must during the school term 
meet at least once every two months. The 
meetings for organization, and meetings 
provided for at stated times at which such 
Board is required to meet, or any adjourn- 
ment thereof, shall be called “regular 
meetings,” and all other meetings shall be 
called “ special meetings.” 

A majority of the members shall be a 
quorum. If less than a majority is present 
at any meeting no business can be trans- 
acted, but the members present may ad- 
journ to some stated time, Provided, how- 





ever, that if there shall be a minority of 
the board present because a majority of 
the seats are vacant, then in such case the 
minority members at any such meeting may 
fill vacancies in the manner provided in the 
School Code. Members must have reason- 
able notice of all special meetings, and any 
board may adopt reasonable rules directing 
the kind and length of notice of the meet- 
ings of the board that shall be given to its 
members by the secretary. 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL CENTERS. 





_—— hundred and thirty-eight schools 
in IOI cities of the United States 
were used as social centers during the past 
season, according to a report compiled by 
Clarence Arthur Perry for the Sage Foun- 
dation. Officials of the United States 
Bureau of Education, who have examined 
the report, declare that it is bound to stimu- 
late interest in this rapidly developing 
phase of the movement for wider use of 
the school plant. 

Mr. Perry finds that in 44 of the 101 
cities social centers were directed by paid 
workers. New York had 48 such centers 
and Chicago 16, while Philadelphia Bos- 
ton, Columbus, Detroit, Jersey City, Louis- 
ville, Rochester, and Trenton, are also 
among the cities included in this list. There 
is wide variation in the length of the sea- 
son, from five or six weeks in some local- 
ities to the full school term in others. In 
fact, little uniformity prevails as to what 
constitutes a social center. Mr. Perry pre- 
sents in the report a tentative definition of 
a social center as follows: “ A community 
may be said to have a schoolhouse social 
center if one of its school buildings is 
thrown open to the public on one or more 
fixed nights a week for at least 12 weeks a 
year, for activities of a social, recreational, 
or civic character, regularly directed by one 
or more trained leaders.” 

The report also presents data on the 
growing use of school buildings for polit- 
ical meetings. In Cleveland, Ohio, meet- 
ings were held in the schools to discuss 
the new constitutional provisions that were 
before the people for adoption. In Jersey 
City the public schools were opened to 
partisan political meetings with gratifying 
results; eight public school auditoriums in 
New York City were also opened for the 
same purpose, and in Chicago the assem- 
bly halls were employed for political rallies 
and proved a distinctly popular innovation. 
Milwaukee and Worcester, Mass., are 
cities where the schools have for some time 
been used for political meeting places. 

The use of schools as polling places is 
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another recent development. Thirty schools 
in Los Angeles were used for this purpose 
in 1911. In the past year Milwaukee began 
using the basements of school buildings as 
polling places. In New York the commis- 
sioner of accounts recommended that the 
school buildings be used for registration 
booths throughout the city, declaring that 
the plan would mean the saving of a con- 
siderable part of the hundred thousand 
dollars expended for rental every year. 
Definite adoption of the idea of schools as 
polling places is reported from Boston, 
Berkeley and Long Beach, Cal.; Grand 
Rapids, Madison, and Salt Lake City. 
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GOOD CHEER. 





WE have a very cordial invitation for 
June 6th, from our good friend, 
Supt. E. Mackey, who has long been the 
inspiring head of the schools of Trenton. 
With it is enclosed Circular No. 1272, both 
suggestive and helpful, as follows: 


Give us, O give us the man who sings at his 
work. Be his occupation what it may, he is 
equal to any of those who follow the same 
pursuit in silent sullenness. He will do more 
in the same time—he will do it better—he will 
persevere longer. One is scarcely sensible of 
fatigue while he marches to music. The very 
stars are said to make harmony. as they re- 
volve in their spheres. Wondrous is the 
strength of cheerfulness, although past cal- 
culation its power of endurance. Efforts, to 
be permanently useful, must be uniformly 
joyous—a spirit all sunshine, graceful from 
very gladness, beautiful because bright. — 

Thomas Carlyle. 


Circular No. 1272. Trenton, New Jersey, 

To Principals: May 28th, 1913. 

I. In these strenuous days when there is so 
much to irritate and annoy, when strength and 
patience seem to be on the wane, and every 
virtue strained beyond endurance, and mental- 
ity itself fagged out, let us by sheer effort of 
will drink deep at the fountain of good cheer 
and go forth to the labor and the trials of the 
day with rejoicing. After all, why should we 
lose patience, or temper, or even grow weary? 
Whatever the condition of the body, we are 
royal masters of our spirits, and even if every- 
thing has gone dead wrong, if our best plan 
has been frustrated, and if our most trusted 
friend has slighted us, and our own failures 
are driving us to misery and shame,—no 
matter what the degree of depression or its 
cause, if we but will to do so, we can rise to 
meet the same old antagonists within and 
without and our new foes, with new strength 
and with a new song of hope in our hearts. 
I do not mean that there should never be an 
hour of honest self examination or of peni- 
tential sorrow for things left undone, or for 
the errors we have made, but our hours of 
penitence and our accusing consciences, our 
weakness of body and travail of soul, are for the 
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self’s inmost sanctuary and not for exhibition. 
We need extend no call for sympathy or pity. 
We need utter no complaints. Why should 
we let our meanness or our misery darken the 
day for our associates? Why not declare the 
kingship of our spirits and greet the new hour 
with a cheer? Is it not a crushed spirit that 
can send forth the sweetest fragrance, and is 
not sorrow like a rift in a cloud, but a setting 
for the sunniest smiles? Why should we not 
go forth even to seeming certain defeat with 
eager joy for a well fought fight? But there 
is no real defeat save for him who defeats 
himself. Have we not an abiding faith that 
“good will somehow come of ill” and that 
“all is right in the world”? 

In these days of measles, whooping cough, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria, have you ever 
thought what your contagion is, what your 
pupils or teachers or any other people you 
meet are likely to catch from you? Is it a 
spirit of friendliness, good will, good cheer 
and good courage, or the noisome effluvia of 
grouching, fault finding, pessimism, disloyalty 
and hate? 

I trust you will pardon this lengthy digres- 
sion, but the rainy weather has brought it 
uppermost in my mind and I feel I have to get 
it out of my system before going further. 

II. Now the real motive and immediate 
purpose of this circular is to notify every prin- 
cipal and supervisor that I greatly desire to 
have them with me at an informal dinner to 
be given Friday evening, June 6th, to prin- 
cipals, supervisors and members of the Board 
of Education. : 

Personal invitations will be mailed and full 
particulars will be given as to the hour and 
place at the earliest possible moment, but 
please reserve the date. It is to be a meeting 
for the appreciation of teaching and teachers 
and for good fellowship and a good time. I 
am counting on having Dr. Wooley and his 
wife as special guests of honor. Have ready 
some good thing to say about teaching or a 
good story to tell and let us make the evening 
one of ever-to-be-remembered delight. 
Sincerely yours, 

E. MACKEY. 
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ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS. 


HE State Board of Education has 
issued an illustrated pamphlet on 
“One-Room School Buildings” for the 
use of School Directors, which presents the 
following advice and suggestions: 

The purpose of this bulletin is to present 
to boards of directors suggestive standard 
plans and limited specifications for the 
construction of one-room school buildings. 
People living in rural and suburban dis- 
tricts are demanding that the school houses 
shall be made more comfortable and shall 
be better adapted for good school work. 
There is a waste of time and of energy 
when school children are crowded in build- 
ings constructed without regard io sanitary 
and hygienic requirements. The School 
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Code specifically requires that school 
houses built hereafter must conform to the 
modern principles of lighting, heating, 
ventilating and physical activity. 

An attractive school house surrounded 
by large and well-kept school grounds is the 
best public asset in any community. The 
day of the barn-like structure is passing 
rapidly. A substantially built school house 
designed to meet the needs and purposes of 
the children, with due regard for modest 
artistic effects of grace and beauty, will 
profoundly influence the whole community 
life. Such a building costs but little, if any, 
more than the severely plain, uninteresting 
and uninviting school houses of the “ olden 
time.” 

To aid directors in considering the ele- 
mentary questions involved in school house 
construction this bulletin is issued under 
the direction and by authority of the State 
Board of Education. 

Location and Grounds.——The location 
and amount of any real estate required by 
any school district for school purposes is 
determined by the board of school directors 
of the district; but the Code makes special 
provision that hereafter no new school 
building shall be erected without a proper 
playground being provided therefor. In 
this connection, four things ought to be 
taken into account and carefully considered 
when a new school house is to be built: (1) 
size of ground, (2) accessibility of the site, 
(3) nature of the soil, (4) remoteness 
from railroads, busy thoroughfares and 
noisy factories. An acre of ground and 
more, if possible, ought to be set apart for 
school purposes. The larger plot will give 
ample room for recreation and also fur- 
nish opportunity for laying out flower 
beds and school gardens. 

Generally, the site ought to be near the 
center of school population and easily ac- 
cessible for the greatest number of chil- 
dren; yet this one fact should not out-weigh 
all other consideration. A large area of 
good, healthful soil away from distracting 
influences will add materially to the health, 
comfort and welfare of the pupils and these 
advantages will more than compensate for 
the possible inconvenience that some pupils 
may experience in walking an additional 
distance. 

The soil on which the building is to 
stand ought to be as free from moisture as 
possible. A marshy school ground is a 
serious menace to the health of the children. 
From the view point of good sanitation, a 
dry, gravelly, sandy soil furnishes the best 
location. It is worse than a blunder to 
expose children to the blighting influences 
of an infected soil. Usually in rural dis- 
tricts and in the villages, the annoyances 
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from thoroughfare and factory are re- 
garded as inconsiderable. Yet even here 
the rattle of vehicles passing on the high- 
way, the shriek of the train and the whir 
and rumble of machinery in the nearby 
mill or factory are very distracting and 
visibly affect the nervous system of the 
child. 

The beauty and attractiveness of the 
school ground will be greatly enhaticed if 
trees surround it; and if in addition a neatly 
trimmed and well-kept hedge encircles it, 
there will be an effective example to arouse 
and stimulate the civic and personal pride 
and the esthetic sense of the whole com- 
munity. In almost every part of Pennsyl- 
vania the native pine, spruce or hemlock 
will lend itself to this adornment, The 
efforts of the pupils may be enlisted in 
beautifying the school surroundings by giv- 
ing them an opportunity to assist in planting 
the trees and hedges and in caring for 
them. In this way Arbor Days may be 
given special significance. The best school 
work can be accomplished where the best 
physical conditions prevail. 

Location on Plot.—The selection of the 
school site is important but not less so is 
the location and adjustment of the build- 
ing to the shape and size of the plot. 
Assuming the area to be one acre, it should 
measure according to standard form Io 
rods by 16 rods with the short side front. 
Relatively proportionate measurements 
will obtain when the plot is larger or 
smaller. It is impossible to lay down hard 
and fast rules in regard to such matters, 
since the surroundings vary so widely and 
these must always be taken into account. 

To secure the best light, the windows of 
the school room ought to face toward the 
east or west. They may also face toward 
the south, if by means of proper curtains 
the direct rays of the sun are softened so 
that the eyes of the pupils are not dazzled 
and irritated. Every school room ought to 
have direct sunlight during some period 
of the day to keep it healthful and whole- 
some. Sunlight is the great germ destroyer. 
An eastern or western exposure gives this 
for a part of the day but the southern ex- 
posure, while giving the full day of sun- 
shine, is sure to affect the eyes of the 
children, if not properly controlled, be- 
cause of the bright rays that dazzle and dis- 
turb their sight. Even with proper shades 
or blinds, great care must be exercised in 
regulating the light coming from a southern 
exposure. 

Floor and Air Space.—The Code require- 
ment is that “ every school room shall have 
not less than fifteen square feet of floor 
space and not less than two hundred cubic 
feet of air space per pupil.” The size of 
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the room ought to be such as to accommo- 
date approximately 40 pupils in single seats 
and leave sufficient space for aisles, 
teacher’s desk, reading tables or any other 
regularly used furniture. A room to fulfill 
these requirements will measure 24x32x13. 
A slight variation of these dimensions may 
be necessary to suit local conditions. These 
measurements conform to the “normal re- 
quirements for vision, hearing and depth to 
which light will carry.” Pupils of normal 
hearing sitting in the rear part of the 
room will be able to hear distinctly the 
teacher who speaks in moderately forceful 
natural tones. This is of great advantage 
to teacher and pupil. It relieves both of 
strain and fatigue. 

In considering the floor space of a build- 
ing, the matter of cloak rooms, vestibules, 
library and fuel room ought to receive 
careful attention. These are essential ele- 
ments in the planning of any school build- 
ing of whatever size or material. Separate 
cloak rooms for boys and girls should be 
arranged. They should be provided with 
hooks for the hats, cloaks and coats, and 
shelves for the dinner baskets. The doors 
of the cloak rooms should open into the 
main room. To have them open only into 
the vestibule adds considerably to the prob- 
lem of discipline. It is especially important 
to keep the cloak rooms in a sanitary con- 
dition. To that end ample light and venti- 
lation should be provided. 

A small room for library and storage 
purposes has come to be one of the most 
useful agencies of the rural school. With 
very little additional expense such a room 
may be provided with books, book cases, 
reference works, a table and a few chairs. 
This will give a place for the older pupils 
to study when they have special work to 
prepare. The library room is an indispen- 
sable part of the modern country school 
house. A fuel room or fuel basement 
should be included in the plans. It will 
cost less than a separate coal house und 
will add greatly to the convenience of the 
school plant. 

Light.—Special attention is called to the 
requirements of the Code governing the 
question of light area and floor space. “In 
every school room the total light area must 
equal at least twenty per centum of the 
floor space, and the light shall not be ad- 
mitted from the front of the seated pupils.” 
The best light is obtained when the 
windows are placed on the left side of the 
room only and toward the rear. By this 
arrangement cross lights are prevented and 
the eyes of the pupils are relieved from the 
necessity of continual readjustment to the 
unequal sources of light. Windows should 
be placed as near together as possible and 
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thus avoid the shadows thrown by inter- 
vening wall space. Unfortunately, the 
value of uni-lateral or one-side lighting is 
not yet well understood and appreciated. 
But scientific, practical demonstration 
proves beyond a doubt that uni-lateral light- 
ing gives the best results in rooms when the 
pupil seated farthest from the window is 
not distant more than twice the height of 
the too of the window from the floor. The 
window sill should be from 3% to 4 feet 
above the floor and the top of the window 
should reach as near to the ceiling as pos- 
sible. 

The light of the room is largely modified 
by the amount of blackboard space and the 
color of the walls. Blackboards absorb 
much of the light and on dark days affect, 
very materially, lighting conditions. The 
glaring white walls found in so many school 
rooms are equally bad in their effect upon 
the pupils’ eyes. The most satisfactory sug- 
gestions relating to the tinting of the walls 
come from a report made to the school 
board of New York City by a committee of 
the best known oculists of the city. Ac- 
cording to this report, the lower portions 
of the room should be a light brown. The 
walls should be a light buff tint or a light 
gray and the ceiling should be of ivory 
white. The effect of this combination of 
tints is very restful and cheerful. Green, 
which was formerly supposed to be a good 
school room color for shades and tinting, is 
shown by experiment and .demonstration 
to be a very troublesome one. Light- 
colored wood should be selected for the 
furniture and furnishings and the wood 
work should not be highly polished. 
Natural finish with a duli surface is best. 

A Proper Playground.—A proper play- 
ground should be well drained; be easily 
accessible to pupils; fairly level; properly 
surfaced. A natural sanded surface seems 
to meet ordinary requirements. A sandy 
loam properly underdrained or a sand cov- 
ered clay will be found to give good ser- 
vice as play surfaces. Cinders, gravel and 
broken stone offer many objections for 
surfacing purposes. Manufactured sur- 
faces, such as brick, cement and asphalt, 
are too unyielding to be considered good 
for play purposes. Torpedo gravel and 
dust macadam make fairly satisfactory 
surfacing. Grass plots are highly desirable 
for play but they can only be maintained in 
the country where large spaces for school 
grounds are available. There are hundreds 
of school playgrounds in Pennsylvania that 
could be made more attractive and useful by 
the expenditure of a very little thought, 
time and money. ; 

While the equipment is important, the 
space for free play is of greater importance. 
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If ready made apparatus encumbers the 
ground, the opportunities for mass plays 
and spontaneous games are limited. Plays 
are of greater consequence than apparatus. 

The amount of play space per pupil ought 
never to be less than 20 square feet. It 
will be observed that this provides small 
space for actual play, though it gives room 
for freedom of movement. A _ school 
ground that affords 100 square feet per 
pupil offers opportunities for free play and 
this should be the minimum. In rural 
communities there should never be less than 
one acre. It will be all the better if a larger 
area can be secured. Two acres, or even 
four acres, can be profitably utilized for 
base ball, tennis and croquet, and a por- 
tion of the area may be set apart for school 
gardens. 

A proper playground needs to be properly 
supervised. If a special supervisor is not 
provided for the play periods, then pro- 
vision must be made to have the teacher 
attend to these activities. 

Public sentiment has been aroused in be- 
half of the movement in a very marked 
degree. In some of the cities independent 
organizations are furnishing the means for 
equipping and carrying on playgrounds 
activities. Parents and teachers realize 
that clean, well kept, beautiful surround- 
ings profoundly influence moral and intel- 
lectual growth. 

Code Requirements——The Code requires 
that school buildings hereafter constructed 
or reconstructed shall comply with the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. The total light area must equal at least 
20 per cent. of the floor space and light 
shall not be admitted from the front of 
seated pupils. 

2. Every school room shall have not less 
than 15 square feet of floor space and not 
less than 200 cubic feet of air space for 
each pupil. 

3. School directors are prohibited from 
using a common heating stove for the pur- 
pose of heating any school room unless such 
stove is in part enclosed with a shield or 
jacket made of galvanized iron or other 
suitable material, of sufficient height and 
so placed as to protect all pupils while 
seated at their desks from the direct rays 
of heat. 

4. No school room or recitation room 
shall be used which is not provided with 
ample means of ventilation and whose 
windows, when they are the only means of 
ventilation, shall not admit of ready adjust- 
ment both at the top and bottom, and which 
does not have some device to protect pupils 
from currents of cold air. 

5. Every school room hereafter erected 
or constructed, whose cost shall exceed 





$4,000, or which is more than one story 
high, shall be so heated and ventilated that 
each school room and recitation room shall 
be supplied with fresh air at the rate of 
not less than 30 cubic feet per minute for 
each pupil, which air may be heated to an 
average temperature of 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit during zero weather. 

6. In districts of the second, third and 
fourth class, every building more than two 
stories high hereafter built or leased for 
school purposes shall be of fire proof con- 
struction. 

7. All doors of entrance into any building 
more than one story high used for school 
purposes in this Commonwealth shall be 
made to open outward; and the board of 
school directors of every district in this 
Commonwealth shall, before the opening of 
the school term following the approval of 
this act, change the entrance doors of every 
school building so that they shall all open 
outward. 

8. Every school building shall be pro- 
vided with the necessary fire-escape and 
safety appliances as required by law. 

9. The State Board of Education cannot 
undertake to prescribe the definite and 
specific systems of heating and ventilating 
that may be employed for the various kinds 
of buildings in the Commonwealth. It 
suggests that boards of directors in making 
contracts should be careful to have the 
specifications cover the Code requirements. 
Whatever may be the system of heating 
installed, the specifications, before they can 
be approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, must contain a statement requiring 
the contractor to guarantee that the system 
of heating and ventilating described will 
heat the room to a temperature of 70 
degrees in zero weather and provide at 
least 30 cubic feet of air per minute for 
each pupil to be accommodated. 

The following suggestive one-room plans 
are for the use of boards of school direct- 
ors. If requisition is made upon the State 
Board of Education for any one of these 
plans, blue prints covering the detailed 
drawings for building will be forwarded. 
If the proposed building is erected in 
accordance with the plans furnished, boards 
may proceed without further approval. 

In case the plans are used as a basis 
upon which other plans are formulated, 
then such changed plans together with the 
changed specifications shall be submitted in 
duplicate to the State Board of Education 
before contract is awarded. Floor plans 
and elevations may be varied to suit local 
needs. It is believed that the following 
designs combine the maximum of comfort, 
convenience, economy and attractiveness. 
[The plans are shown in the pamphlet.] 
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ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: A larger per- 
centage of the pupils passed the eighth grade 
examination in the seven-months’ districts 
than any previous year of any term. A very 
interesting eighth grade Commencement was 
held at Sagamore, at which thirteen girls 
were graduated. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Plasterer: The Central 
Pennsylvania Round Table Association of 
Superintendents and Principals met at Em- 
porium. As is usual in these meetings some 
very interesting questions were discussed. We 
were honored in having Deputy Supt. Teit- 
rick and Miss Fetterolf of the State Depart- 
ment present with us. The last local institute 
for the term was held in Emporium. At the 
Friday evening session, Mr. L. H. Dennis, 
Expert in Agricultural Education of the State 
Department, gave an illustrated lecture on 
be mea hg and the improvement of the rural 
school and Hon. Josiah Howard of Emporium 
made a short address. Mr. Dennis was also 
with us at the session of Saturday forenoon. 
His work was very much appreciated and help- 
ful to us in trying to arouse sentiment in 
favor of better rural schools. Forty-two 
teachers out of the fifty-seven whose schools 
are now in session were present. 

CuMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Interesting edu- 
cational meetings were held at Boiling Springs, 
Fairview and Eckels schoolhouse. Supt. L. 
McGinnes delivered the Commencement_ad- 
dress at the graduating exercises of the Boil- 
ing Springs high school. 

MirFFLIN.—Supt. Wills: The county teach- 
ers association held its last meeting at Lewis- 
town. Prof. Millard B. King gave a fine ad- 
dress on “Industrial Education.” 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: Messrs. Frace 
and Wagner, teachers in the Wilson township 
grammar grade, with the codperation of their 
—_ and patrons, raised $55.85 by selling 

ster flowers. The money was wisely spent 
in purchasing pictures. These same progress- 
ive teachers have started the formation of a 
pupils’ library. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Mauser: Our local 
institutes have been unusually interesting. The 
attendance with two exceptions by the patrons 
of the schools of the district was very good, 
and much interest was manifested. The ex- 
ceptional instance was not due to the patrons 
but lack of energy in the persons having the 
publicity of the institute in charge. Four 
“extra” local institutes were held, that is, 
institutes not originally scheduled, and each 
one was well attended and educational interest 
was aroused. Teachers in every part of the 
county are ready to take part in the discus- 
sions, and their efforts are doing much to 
arouse educational sentiment in their respec- 
tive communities. 

Tioca.—Supt. Retan: Eighth grade examina- 
tions were held in the seven-month districts. 
Local and county spelling contests were held 
for rural schools. Four interesting local in- 


stitutes were held. Westfield boro’ voted to 
bond the village for $28,000 for the construc- 
tion of a new school building. 
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WasHINGToN.—Supt. Crumrine: Donora 
boro’ is planning the erection of a new school 
building, which will be fully equipped for 
manual training, domestic science, etc. A new 
schoolhouse will also be built in Centerville to 
accommodate the new mining town Fairview. 

LansForp.—Supt. Kuntz: At present we are 
organizing a system of library reading 
throughout the different grades. A list of 
about fifteen books will be selected by the 
Superintendent and teachers of the various 
grades for books to be read by the pupils of 
their respective grades. The list will include 
books on fiction, geography, biography, his- 
oy. nature study, fables, etc., suitable for the 
different grades. The object is to encourage 
outside reading by the pupils under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. he reading of these 
books will be done in various ways, such as: 
in class, by the teacher to the class, by the 
individual pupils, and for reference. To pro- 
vide a place for this small library, the manual 
training department is making a book stand 
for each room. We also instituted a regular 
course of Physical Culture in our grades. Our 
two new departments, Physical Culture and 
Manual Training, are working out very satis- 
factorily. Lansford is contemplating the erec- 
tion of a large up-to-date High School. This 
will be done as soon as a suitable location is 
secured. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: The _ superin- 
tendent addressed by invitation the Board of 
Trade on school conditions. This body 
strongly endorsed the new high school build- 
ing project. The Civic Club in a special meet- 
ing passed very emphatic resolutions on the 
same subject. Prof. Leroy A. King, superin- 
tendent of the Training Department of the 
Normal School, gave a strong address before 
the city teachers’ association at its monthly 
meeting on the subject of the Psychological 
Basis of Teaching. A number of our teachers 
attended the splendid exhibit and demonstra- 
tion of school work given by the Williams- 
port schools. 

MoneEssEN.—Supt. Gress: A library with 
about 1500 books has been opened. The plan 
of the school board is to appropriate $500 each 
year for the maintenance of the library. 

Mr. CarMEL.—Supt. Dean: The contract for 
a new high school building has been awarded 
for $80,779. The lot cost $20,000. 

New BricHton.—Supt. Atwell: In my re- 
port some months ago I mentioned that Miss 
Margaret McComb is devoting her entire time 
to supervision of the work in our Fourth 
Ward. Under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent, Miss McComb supervises the work of 
thirteen teachers. The wisdom of engaging 
a capable person in-such a capacity need not 
be questioned, as the efficiency of this work 
has been very gratifying. 

PHENIXVILLE.—Supt. Laramy: Our fourth 
Art Exhibit in eight years is about to be held. 
Our card Index System will be duplicated, one 
set in the superintendent’s office, one set in the 
principal’s office. The cards in the latter 
will be sent in each case with either a local 
out-of-town transfer. Work in sewing 
manual training will be extended next year: 
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